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Hope is a duty as well as a comfort. He who 
ceases to look forward to the future with hope, ceases 
‘o work with a will in the present. Hell has been 
defined as a place where there is no longer hope. 
“Who enters bere leaves hope behind.” As long, 
therefore, as we have work to do, or burdens to carry, 
let us hope for something better than is now in our 
Possession. We ought not to be satisfied with, even 


though we have to be contented in, that which’ the 
Present gives us. 


In using words to a child, the question is, not what 


inspiring listeners. 











‘meant by a word, but what the child understands 
by that word. Many a wortl has come into a child's | 
Vocubulary ouly in a special or applied meaning, and | 
child supposes that there is no other meaning to | 
word. A little Boston boy, whose sisters had 
Bene on 9 visit, was told to ask God, in his evening | 
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prayer, to bring them back in safety. That request 
seemed ‘simple enough; but when the little fellow 
prayed, he asked God to bring his sisters back “on a 
safety.” He had heard of “a safety bicycle” as a 
means of locomotion, and he had no other idea than 
that in connection with the word. 





There is such a thing as a physical obstacle to 
moral progress. But it is often an obstacle for which 
some one near at, hand is responsible. Children are 
reproached for sluggishness, self-will, and disobedience, 
when they are, perhaps, in doubt and confusion as to 
what is expected of them, or as to how the will that 
is set above them is to be carried out. Two little 
girls were overheard in their conversation by one of 
their caretakers. One child told the other that her 
mother did not want her to go to school and her father 
did ; and she added, “ I would mind them both if I 
could, but I can’t.” No spirit could be truer and 
finer than that, in young or in old.: There are a good 
many things that children would do for us, but they 
cannot. There are ways in which we could aid them 
to do what they would, if they could. But do we? 


A harvest home is the earnest of a new opportunity. 
It is only too common, in moral and spiritual, as well 
as in material, things, to think of the harvest as the 
personal requital, and the finishing of a course. He 
who has sown good thoughts, or good deeds, reaps the 
fruit of them ; and he who has sowf the evil, reaps 
the evil. But the disciple of Christ lives not unto 
himself, and his real reward of good sowing is the 
increased opportunity and power to serve others. 
His prime harvest is, not satisfaction, or happiness, 
or self-gratification, but the enlarged opportunity for 
greater usefulness, This is the real harvest home,— 
the time of rejoicing because intaking is but the pre- 
paratory step to outgiving. Harvest is thus the 
prospect more than the retrospect, the gathering 
strength for new doing, rather than the supine rest- 
ing on what has been done. “And he that supplieth 
seed to the sower and bread for food, shall supply 
and multiply your seed for sowing.” 


Good hearing is as important in its place as good 
talking, and it is a rarer qualification.. Passive hear- 
ing, or perfunctory hearing, is very common. Many 
a person listens because he has to, and takes no in- 
terest in his listening, or in what is being said. Such 


hearing is rather a hindrance, or an obstacle, to | 
But there are hearers who are alive to | 
what is being said. They are earnest listeners, sym- 


a speaker. 
pathetic listeners, and as such are stimulating and 


as a business, and in so duing they give themselves to 
the speaker as a speaker. © Persons of this sort help the 
speaker, and they get the best he has to give. More- 
over, they get more to themselves than they could in 
any other way. Guod listening is not accidental. 
It comes of qualities of mind, and it is a result of 
persistent training. In order to listen well, one must 
be unselfish, sympathetic, desirous of gaining from 
conversation, and expectant of good. It is a pity 
that so little attention is given to good hearing as an 
attainment, in comparison with good talking. If you 
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talk well, try all the harder to listen well, when you 
have an opportunity. 


Ld 


THE PROPHECY OF THE IMPERFECT. 


There is but one perfect being, one realized ideal, 
given us in th@great body of human experiences we 
call history. At one point only can the eye rest with 
entire satisfaction, and find what meets adequately the 
yearning of our nature for the vision of the perfect. 
Christian teaching presents nothing to the heart and 
mind as absolutely faultless, except the person of 
Christ ; and even faultlessness is too weak and nega- 
tive a term to express that positive fulness of every 
excellence which dwells in him. 

In this respect Christianity has been constantly mis- 
interpreted, as though it undertook, besides, to offer 
to men a perfect brotherhood of perfect men. Those, 
therefore, who have turned away from Jesus the Christ 
to seek perfectness in his church, very naturally have 
met with sore and hitter disappointment in their quest, 
This was the mistake made by the late Joseph Barker 
in his earlier life, but retrieved in his later years. In 
his earlier autobiography, explaining*his progress 
from Methodism to Skepticism, Mr. Barker makes 
everything turn upon his discovery that Christians 
and Christian churches are chargeable with grave 
faults and inconsistencies. His later autobiography is 
the story of his discovery of the fulness there is in 
Christ, and of his consequent return to right relations 
with those of whom it is written that “He is not 
ashamed to call them brethren.” 

The perfect church never did exist. The Gospels 
tell us with wonderful frankness what a faulty fellow- 
ship the first twelve made. The Acts and the Epis- 
tles are equally candid as to the churches the twelve 
and Paul gathered into the confession of the name of 
Christ. The Epistle of James represents a very early 
stage in the apostolic development of church life, but 
its author has something to tell of the loose tongues, 
the empty professions, the unsanctified lives, of the: 
church-members of his day. One might have ex- 
pected that, at least, invidious distinctions between 
rich and poor would have been wanting among those 
who could recall the wonderful gifts of Pentecost, and 
the display of brotherly kindness which followed it, 
Yet James rebukes the churches scattered abroad for 





_ Christian name. 
They give themselves to listening | 


their preference of the rich man, with his gold ring, 
to the poor man who has no such claim on social at- 
tention. 

In our own time, the faulis of the churches have 
been made a reason for denying them all right to the 
It has been asserted that nothing 
but the severest and most literal following of the 
precepts of the gospel can give a church a claim to 
the Chistian name. Practically, we are told, any gap 
between profession and practice, any failure of attain- 
ing an ideal perfectness, justifies the denial that the 
body thus faulty is a church at all. 

Now, there is use in the sharpest censures of this 
kind. It is no harm to have the ideal church held 
up before us by men who possess the prophets’ dis- 
like of compromises and makeshifts. It is a good 
thing to be reminded how far we fall short of perfec- 
tion, and to be stirred up from resting in our own 
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imperfections, personal and social, as though they 
were inevitable and final. Jesus, however, is “not 
ashamed to call them brethren” who still must 
say of themselves, “ Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect.” But in that 
word “already” there lies a promise and a proph- 
ecy, which are not to be ignored. Those are not the 
words of a man who was acquiescing in imperfec- 
tion, or was content with what he had attained. 
They exhibit him as engaged in a race, whose goal is 
full in view, although not reached as yet. He still 
has victories to win, but he is ready to fight. He 
does not look to entering into rest as one defeated and 
just escaped from the enemy. 


“ Not to the vanquished 

Heaven opens its portals; 
Rest is the glory given 

To crowned immortals : 
Where never storms arise, 
Where never wars surprise, 
Past all uncertainties, 

‘ His rest shall be glorious !’” 


So we gre to look at human perfectign’ in the light 
of the perfect. It is the exception, not the law ; the 
variation, not the norm. All there is of good in the 
imperfect points on to the perfect good, in which it 
finds its realization. It has well been said that it is 
easier to conceive of the perfect passing on to its per- 
fection, than of the imperfect emerging into actuality. 
The miracle of our existence is less astonishing than 
the wonder of our finally attaining a state in which 
we.shall be without “spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.”, God has brought us thus far. He has 
quickened within us yearnings and desires after a still 
greater good than we have attained. Is it like him 
to leave us at this point, to fail of the lesser achieve- 
ment after having done the greater ? 

So the Christian, beset with infirmities, fightings 
without and fears within, may feel sure there is but 
one énding te all this for him who has put himself into 
God’s hands. Grace shall yet more abound in him. 
The sins and faults which are hiding the gospel in 
his life and profession, are the things that are doomed 
to perish out of his life. The great conflict can have 
end for him in victory. And as for the Christian, 
so for the church, with all the spots and the blemishes 
of its actual state. The gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it; for it is the house founded on the 
Rock, and not on the sands. It shall yet be the 
church triumphant, having won its hardest victories 
over the secret temptations to turn away from its 
high vocation, and to be satisfied with small attain- 
ments ; to rest in its own imperfeetions ; to compro- 
mise with the world. -A perfect church must first be 
a church “ groaning after perfection,” and sensible of 
the fact that its greatest perils are not from worldly 
opposition, or the gainsaying of the skeptic, but from 
the enemies in the secret place. 

Especially is this truth seen in the relation of this 
life to the next. The Bible tells us comparatively 
little of the life beyond death, and that little is always 
in terms of the life that now is. It thus uses the im- 
perfect life as the prophet of the perfect life. It tries 
to associate thesé homely things of our toiling and 
our striving with the glorious circumstances of the 
life of triumph and of peace. It warns us, indeed, 
of their inadequacy, télling us that “eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart [mind] of man” to conceive what good there is 
in store for us. It uses such phrases as “ the image 
of the heavenly,” “the spiritual body,” to contrast what 
there awaits us, with the earthly and body-bound ex- 
existence we now know of. It tells us that “ it doth 
not yet appear what we shal] be: but... when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him,” It thus empha- 
sizes at once continuity and contrast. There is con- 
tinuity in that the life to come reaps the harvest of 
the life that now is. There is contrast as of the har- 
vest; with its maturity, its perfection, its supreme use, 
over against the weeks and months of springing blade, 
strengtheningstalk, and filling ear. But the contrast 





will be greater than this; for here we have to do not 
simply with the steps of a normal and natural pro- 
cess. We have in view the emergence from a wrong 
and unnatural condition into one normal and natural. 
Here we have the imperfect, not simply as the imma- 
ture and the undeveloped, but asthe perverted. For the 
outcome of a merely natural process, the analogies of 
nature were assurance enough. For the final triumph 
over moral evil, more is required: as the ground of 
our hopes. We need to know that the spiritual 
forces, out of which we and the universe sprang, are 
eulisted on our side, and that the Intelligence at the 
heart of things is working as our new Creator as 
mightily as he worked in our creation itself. We 
need the disclosure of divine help and sympathy, in 
the conflict with the sins which would crush and over- 
whelm our spirits. We need the evidence that One 
greater than the powers of death has come forth as 
‘the giver of live to men, the sharer of all their 
darkest sorrows except the sin which he, on their 
behalf, has vanquished. 

So in the light of Christ, who was dead ‘and is 
alive, the hope of the perfect life beyond death be- 
comes conceivable. In him, its very nature is dis- 
closed to us. His person is the revelation of the eter- 
nal life,—the image of the heavenly, which we also are 
to bear, as he for us bore “the image of the earthy.” 
The one image foretells the other, as this life, with its 
deep dissatisfactions and hungry yearnings, stretches 
after one which is better and grander. It is Christ 
who makes it all intelligible to us, and turns the 
blackness of death into a passing shadow of a cloud, 
after which the sun shines the clearer.. In him, our 
manhood emerges out of the region of burden and 
strife and stain, into that of victory and peace; and 
in his triumph all people share. As we have borne 
the image of the earthy, so also shall we bear the 
image of the heavenly. 





NOTES ON. OPEN .LETTERS, 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of Sther departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though, not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


It is easier to make a mistake than to explain it away, 
and it is more mortifying. Mistakes do occur in the best 
regulated editorial rooms, and then the editors have the 
mistakes to confess and regret. An unfortunate mistake 
recently occurred in this office, in the mingling of reports 
from two different State Sunday-school Associations. 
In consequence, the secretary of the Kentucky organiza- 
tion writes, in genuine surprise: 


I notice that a statistica: statement has been added to what 
I wrote. Will you please tell me who did this, and where the 
information was obtained? It appears as official, whereas it is 
not. lam very sorry that this was done; as it is against my 
judgment to gu: ss at such matters. 


The last sheet of the Michigan report was by mistake 
added to the report from Kentucky, in giving “ copy” 
to the printer. 
statistics. Of course, this is annoying to the Kentucky 
secretary ; as it is to the Philadelphia editor. In a New 
England village, years ago, a marble-cutter, who was 
engaged to prepare gravestones for the cemetery, sent 
at the same time two such stones to be set up over two 
newly-made graves. By a pitiable error, the stoties were 
exchanged in their setting up. A husband, who had 
ordered one of these stones for his wife’s grave, was over- 
whelmed with surprise when he read another name on 
the stone than that of his wife. Rubbing his eyes, in 
wonderment, he said, in homely Yankee phrase: “ Well, 
I planted you Susan Brown, but you've come up Maria 


It contained only a brief summary of. 





Thompson. It’s all the same to the 
pesky botheration to the living.” 


dead, but ity, 


Lessons that are learned in one’s personal experienc, 
are likely to be helpful to others, as well as to one’s elf 
if they have a timely presentation. Whatever valy 
attaches to the editorial writings in The Sunday Schoo) 
Times, grows out of the fact that they are the simple 
repetition of lessons that their writers have. gained j, 
their own experiences,—sometimes at sore cost,—anq 
that therefore they’come home to others who have ju 
reached a point in their experiences Where such lesson, 
are of special value. A recent editorial note has helpe 
a Kansas reader, and she expresses her gratitude in thi, 
way: 


I can no longer resist the temptation of telling you what, 
grand and good paper you are editing. Every week it is so fy; 
of good things, that it is like trying toselect the most beautify) 
sea-shell where one has a beach-full to choose from. If I have 
a spiritual difficulty this week, why, next week, or soon after 
here Gomes a number of that paper with a message in it thet 
seems to have been meant for my special trouble. For instance, 
I am a busy mother of a number of little “ comforts,”’ and an 
trying to teach a class in a vill&ge Sunday-school. 1 have beey 
for some years suffering with an affection of the eyes, which 
makes it extremely diffieult to study my Sunday-schoo! lesson 
at‘all. . But, by studying a short time each day, I succeed ip 
Jearning my lesson sufficiently well to teach my ¢lass of young 
men. Well, one Sunday [ prepared my lesson carefully, 
thoughtfully,—yes, prayerfally,—in order that some truth 
might sink into their hearts, and was anticipating a pleasam 
half-hour with my class. When'T arrived at the Sunday-school, 
the infant-class teacher was absent, and so were some of my 
class, Thereupon the superintendent put ;my’ pupils in the 
Bible class, and. gave me those infants! Well! thought J, what 
good was there in my studying this lesson so carefully, except 
the good which I deriye personally from it? Behold! the next 
Sunday School Times had: an editorial on “ interruptions,” 
which clearly showed me that it was for my own good, and 
that it really helped me. But not only in this instance, but in 
many another, I have been helped out of spiritual difficulties, 
I think The Sunday School Times the best paper of its kind! 
ever saw. I mean to take it as long as it is published. Go 
bless you in your good work ! 








MY KINGDOM. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


All things are mine that are, and are to be, 
And mine without a fretting care to cumber ; 
No need have I for sordid lock and key, 
No dread of thieves prevents my sweet, still slumber. 


Around me these, my fair possessions, lie : 
Mountain and valley, and full-flowing river; 
Above me all the blue deeps of the sky 
Are mine to have and hold—a joy forever. 


For me the piney woods their balsams keep, 
And the wild vine secretes its purple juices ; 
Yea, the warm earth and the unfathomed deep * 
Yield their hid treasures for my various uses. 


What king hath more? He rules “ by right divine;” 
But bannered armies are a doubtful blessing : 
The wealth of the whole universe is mine, 
“ As having nothing, yet all things possessing.” 
Cherriton, Va. 





ARYAN AND SEMITE, ONE IN 
JESUS CHRIST. 


BY PRESIDENT ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


The new study of the religions of mankind brings in'o 
clear light the influence of race upon religious thought 
Of the three great missionary religions, it is notable thst 
Booddhism originated with the Aryans, but has passed 
downward to the Turahians ; Islam originated with tbe 
Semites, and takes the same downward course, the »U” 
ber of its Semitic and Aryan adherents being relatively 
small; and Christianity, originating with the Semites 
and still retaining its hold upon a considerable body # 
them, has yet become mainly an Aryan religion. 1+) 
thus passed to an equal, if not a higher, rave, while the 
others have gone downward, and have lost their es! 
character by contact with the superstitions of ‘e" 
Taranian disciples. Thus Booddhism in Japan 
adopted as its own the sixty-seven million gods of the 
Shinto system, and in China has assimilated the thou 
sand superstitious usages 6f Taouism. a 

It is interesting to observe the features of the Christia® 
belief which commended it to the Aryans. A!! he: 
native Aryan religions display a tendency to Pantbets™ 
The Aryan yearns for fellowsbip/with the divine in the 
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inmost communion of life. This yearning constantly 
overshoots the mark, and breaks down all distinction 
between the worshiper and the object of his worship. 
It comes to regard God as the great sea of life, in which 
finite individuals are temporary wavelets, that rise and 
disappear, and leave no trace. All gods are but phases 
and aspects of this divine sea of being, in which gods 
and men at last are swallowed up. Vedic Hindooism, 
Greek mythology, and every other Aryan religion, tends 
to this end. And the tendency reappears in Aryan 
peoples under Semitic influences, The mysticism of the 
Soofees, tending to Pantheism, equally with that of the 
Christian mystics, from the beginning until now has 
shown this Aryan drift. Both are the outreaching of the 
Aryan mind to communion with the divine perfections. 
Both stand in constant risk of taking the same fatal 
plunge the moment they pass from the practical to the 
speculative. 

In contrast to this, the Semite starts from a strong 
and distinct conception of the divine personality. 
Whether they worship local Baals, or have risen to the 
conception of the divine unity,—Jehovah, or Allab,— 
their deities are concrete and strongly-marked personali- 
ties. It is not the’communion in divine life, but submis- 
sion to the divine sovreignty, which is the core. of their 
religion. God is king, judge, creator, friend,—not the 
pervasive force which thrills in all life, mirrors itself in 
all intelligence, moves in all motion. 

In Islam this Semitic peculiarity is carried to the-far- 
thest extreme. Allah is one among the number of per- 
sons who populate the universe. He is the greatest, 
wisest, and strongest of them,—so much so, that we may 
regard these qualities as possessed by him in infinite 
degrees. He is so great that he can do what he please, 
and so wise that he always does the best. But his life is 
not an all-embracing life. His creatures stand over 
against him, in sharp distinction from him. He stands 
in no vital relation to them. He bas made no cove- 
nant with them. He is not their Father, and the greatest 
of blasphemies is to speak of him as either begetting or 
begotten. 

When Paul stood on Mars Hill to address the philoso- 
phers of Athens, he was a Semite of high intelligence, 
addressing Aryans of trained powers of mind. Howdid 
he present the gospel to them? First of all, its Semitic 
side. God is judge, king, creator. The course of his- 
tory isin his hands. He is calling men to repentance 
now, having winked at the ages of their ignorance. He 
will judge the world by his Son. That side of the truth 
is unmistakable and novel. Such a God as this they 
had not known. The inhabitants of their Olympus were 
personified powers of nature, able to affect the destinies 
of men in a capricious way, but not like the judge of all 
the earth, who stands with the plumb-line among the 
nations, to measure their uprightness. And that is the 
first word of the Christian gospel,—the God of rigkt- 
eousness, 

But Paul did not stop with that. He’ had a farther 
message to this Aryan audience, which corresponded to 
their Aryan prepossessions: “ He is not far from each 
one of us: for in him we live, and move, and have our 
being; as certain even of your own poets have said, For 
we are also his offapring.” 

Here was the answer to the Aryan’s yearning for fel- 
lowship with the divine. Here also is the safeguard 
against Pantheism: Not “‘ in it,” bat “in him we live.” 
So the truth the Semite saw and the truth the Aryan 
saw are brought into harmony in the gospel. 

The two truths run through the whole teaching of the 
New Testament, from our Lord’s own utterances to those 
of the last apostle. John the Baptist, indeed, speaks 
with Semitic limitations. To him, God is judge and 
king. The ax is laid at the root of the tree. He craves 
outward signs of the divine presence and work in Christ. 
But he is less than “ the least in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Jesus reveals the personality of the Father, and em- 
Phasizes hisown. His foretellings of judgment between 
evil and good leave no room for pantheistic vagueness. 
Yet he puts himself forward as the source of spiritual 
life in men, offers them rest in himself, calls upon them 
eat his flesh and drink his blood, and to live by him. 
Here is personality, but here also is the assertion of an 
all-embracing reach of the divine personality. God is 
hot one of a series in which he is first and greatest; he 

s the life of the world. 

The two truths are not one at the surface. They may 

‘made to seem contradictory. At times, one has got 
the Upper hand ; at others, theother. In the Puritan age, 
and the deistic period which grew out of it, the Semitic 


"rig ion dominated theologic thought. The relations 


rather than intimate and vital. Then came an emer- 
gence from it, represented by the thought of Lessing 
and Schleiermacher, Schelling and Hegel. Here the 
pantheistic tendency of the Aryan rebelled against the 
Semitic, and the all-embracing life of God was empha- 
sized. In devont circles, there was a revival of interest 
in the Christian mystica, and a tendency to reproduce 
their forms of thought. And when this tendency has 
spent its force, we may expect a fresh reaction toward 
mere purely Semitic modes of thought. 

But the escape from reactions and extremes is in rest 
at the center, which is Christ. “In Jesus Christ,” says 
Pascal, “ all contradictions are reconciled.” He atones 
between all seemingly antagonistictruths. In him, in his 
unique and powerful personality, and his all-embracing 
life, the highest thoughts of both Aryan and Semites 
come to their rights. 


Philadelphia. 





THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


A STORY OF BEGINNINGS IN MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. D. L, LEONARD. 


The year of grace 1810,.in which the American Board 
came into being, stands in the past at a point very near 
to the birth of modern missions. Carey had sailed for 
India only seventeen years before, and it was but ten 
years before that his first convert had been baptized. 
The London Society was organized in 1795, the Nether- 
lands Society in 1797, the Church Missionary Society in 
1799, and the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804. 
All similar organizations which had preceded the Board 
in this country had been but local in character, and 
their aims covered but a limited field ; while the next to 
follow were the Baptist Missionary Union, in 1814; the 
Colonization Society and the American Bible Society, in 
1816; the Tract Society, in 1825; and the American 
Home Missionary Society, a year later; so that those 
were primitive times indeed,—the veritable days of be- 
ginnings. 

In particular, in all matters relating to missions 
precedents were entirely lacking, and the wisest were 
without experience to guide. Therefore the utmost of 
prudence and caution were demanded, and it is no won- 
der that doubt and fear arose when the pioneers found 
themselves standing upon the very threshold of the tre- 
méndous venture. It was a call to enter the invisible, 
to launch out upog the unknown; and the chief actors 
in the great emergency must have been more than 
human not to cherish idle apprehensions sometimes, 
and also hopes that were vain. But, while we smile, 
perhaps, at some of their ideas and attempts, which, in 
the light of the experience gained during two or three 
generations, may appear crude and puerile, yet, on the 
whole, we cannot but heartily admire both their courage 
and sagacity. Those fathers performed their part 
grandly, and laid such ample and solid foundations that 
the sacred structure which has since been reared stands 
solid and most imposing. 

The sound discretion and generalship so often dis- 
played begin to come into view as far back as when that 
little company of students in Williams College met to 
pray, to take holy counsel, and plan to start a movement 
among the churches in behalf of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion. They withheld much that was in their hearts, lest 
they should seem over-bold and indiscreet. Later they 
consulted with the Andover Faculty and certain clergy- 
men, in order that the scheme might fittingly come be- 
fore the Association. Still further accommodating 
themselves to the exceedingly weak faith of divers of 
the brethren, and lest these haply should be appalled at 
the magnitude of what was proposed, though as candi- 
dates for missionary service six had signed the earnest 
petition for organization, the names of two were erased. 
And thus, without much difficulty, the American Board 
began to be. 

But embarrassments and trouble enough were in store, 
and not far off. Applying for a charter, there was long 
delay and much opposition, one member of the Legisla- 
ture alleging that piety was an article 80 scarce in the 
commonwealth that there was none to spare for export. 
Thus far, except so far as concerned those who had con- 
secrated theiz lives to the spread of the gospel in foreign 
lands, all was simple, easy, and safe. Resolutions had 
cost nothing, and to fashion constitution and by-laws 
and elect officers were but pleasant pastime. Now, how- 
ever, there was solemn business on hand. Ways and 
means must be provided, and somewhere in the wide 





_workd a definite selection of a field must be made. 
“1 tO man Were conce;ved as externa. and legai,' temper of the churches had not been tested, and they 


The 





were all unaccustomed to liberal, systematic, and long- 
continued giving, especially for matters at the anti- 
podes. When should these young men, all aflame with 
zeal, set forth? It was granted all around that con- 
stderable time must of necessity elapse, dnd meantime 
they were bidden to continue patiently in their prepara- 
tory studies, Judson was despatched to England, to 
ascertain if the London Society would consent to carry 
a part of the burden that looked so overwhelming; but 
fortunately his mission was a failure. At the first 
annual meeting of the Board, only five persons were in 
attendance, At the end of the first year, but $999 52 
had been contributed. The conviction was that no be- 
ginning should be made upon heathen soil until a large 
fund for investment should bave been treasured up, to 
make financia! matters secure. Ove member of the Pru- 
dential Committee, a, Boston banker, fixed the minimum 
at sixty thousand dollars, and offered to give half, if an- 
other wealthy member would do the same. But this 
attempt also came to naught. And so, in indecision not 
altogether unpardonable, passed the months. 

And now behold, when thus closely shut in,—the sea 
in front, on either side the mountains, and Pharaoh’s 
host behind,—suddenly sounded out the Lord’s com- 
mand: Go forward! Imagine the trying predicament, 
The intelligence comes that within a few weeks two ves 
sels will sail for India,—an event not often occurring in 
those days primeval, before the advent of steam trans- 
portation,—the one from Philadelphia, and the other 
from Salem, and that between them both the entire mis- 
sionary company could be carried to the land they had 
chosen as being, on the whole, most eligible. What 
should be done? was the weighty question. It was 
“ Yes,” or “No,” and that with promptness and vigor. 
And just now, to cap the very climax of perplexity, a 
fifth candidate presents himself, and puts in a plea that 
would take no denial, to be sent along with the rest, 
There were only twelve hundred dollars in sight, and 
what were these among so many? The faith of one 
man rose to the height of the great occasion, whose sen- 
tence was: “I believe the hand of God is in this thing, 
and that by suitable efforts we shall succeed,”—a case 
of faith and works together exactly equivalent to that 
contained in Carey’s immortal plirases, ‘‘ Expect great 
things from God,” and “ Attempt great things for God.” 
And happily his counsel, so sage and Christian, pre- 
vailed, and at once the date was fixed for the ordination 
services, and measures were instituted to raise the amount 
required. 

As if to lend courage and hope, a legacy was heard of, 
left to the Board, though not yet available. The four 
men were to go, and Rice also, if he would secure by 
personal solicitation among bis friends enough to pur- 
chase his outfit. As for the four wives, mingling cau- 
tion with courage, it was suggested that they be left 
behind for a season. This not altogether for economy’s 
sake, but in some part because both then and for years 
to come the presence of women in the foreign field was 
quite generally felt, and for various reasons, to border 
closely upon impropriety. Moreover, it was also hoped 
that, if the worst came to pass, the missionaries could 
be transferred to the direction and care of the London 
Society. ; 

Not many days elapsed, however, before the skies 
began wondrously to brighten. When the churches 
learned what stirring movements were on foot, holy en- 
tuusiagm rose high, and spread far and wide; and asa 
result, the contributions poured in in such profusion 
that before the day of departure arrived the snug sum 
of six thousand dollars was in hand, Philadelphia alone 
sending upwards of one thousand dollars. So that those 
imnedimenta, the troublesome wives, to wit, and all, could 
sail, and with salaries paid for a full year and a half in 
advance! And, as the event proved, it was in the very 
nick of time; for, in a few months, war was declared 
with Great Britain, and intercourse with India was prac- 
tiefily closed. 

That impressive lesson in godly trust, coupled with 
enterprise and wise venturesomeness, was well learned, 
and from that cay to the present has not been forgotten. 
It was most timely, too, in its coming; for, though the 
path was thus strangely opened as they assayed to ad- 
vance in obedience to the divine call, the committee 
were far too wise to imagine for a moment that their 
troubles were all past. Their spiritual frame is dis- 
closed in the record made a few months later, in which 
this language occurs: “ The magnitude of the event, if 
estimated by the probable consequences, is such as to form 





an era in the history of the American churches, though 
| the immediate consequences may be such as to disdp- 
point.” The last phrases contain a touch of prophevy. 
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For an anxious year notjdings came from those whom they 
had sent forth, and then the fact was made known that, 
by the Eust India Company, permission had been refused 
them to remain upon Indian soil; further, that two of 
the number, having adopted Baptist principles, had 
severed their connection with the Board; and finally, 
that, after beating about for months in the Indian Ocean, 
seeking an abiding place, the beloved Harriet Newell 
had found a grave in the Isle of France. Out of the 
nine, therefore, who had sailed, only five remained. 

It was in June that Hall and Nott had landed in Cal- 
cutta ; it was in the February following that they first 
set foot in Bombay, but only to be met by an order to 
depart for England forthwith. On one plea and another 
they succeeded in securing license to tarry, though again 
and again the date and the ship were named for their 
departure. In September, after asking in vain to be 
suffered to fix themselves in Ceylon, they took advan- 
tage of a chance opportunity to sail surreptitiously 
thither; but while detained en route were met by an 
order which compelled them to return. It was only after 
a most solemn appeal to the governor,—Sir Evan Ne- 
pean,—as a man and a Christian, that further delay was 
gained. Nor was it until just as the year was closing, 
and after two years of trials multiform abd maltitudi- 
nous, that a half-assurance was given that their presence 
im these forbidden parts would be winked at ; and so they 
were able to take up the work of seeking to save lust souls. 
‘In the meantime a second mission. had been planned. 
“Providence points to Canada and the Oaghnawaga 
tribe.” A pious native had been found, and was pre- 
paring for the work; but the war put an end to the 
project. In the report given at the annual meeting in 
1815, nothing more cheering than these statements could 
be offered. Two years more: passed before several fields 
could be named; and it was two years Jater still that, 
with the reminiscence, “the first [mission] only six years 
ago, was struggling for a place, and even for existence,” 
the first note could be sounded of assured success, “ the 
last [Sandwich Islands] just ready to embark, and, in all, 
extending from east to west more than two-thirds around 
the globe.” In 1814, the receipts had risen to $12,266; 
then, on account of the war, fell to $9,494 ; but, after 
that, climbed steadily to $37,521 in 1819. And thus, by 
the close of the first decade, the days of feeble beginnings 
were over, and the infant organization had at length en- 
tered upon the period of vigorous, enthusiastic youth. 

How great the advance recorded to-day, when, accord- 
ing to the report of 1894, the living missionaries, men 
and women, number 557, the communicants 41,522, and 
the annual income is approaching to a round million. 

Oberlin, O. 


THE NEW STONES OF VENICE. 
BY JULIA ROBERTSON. 


** Peace to thee, O Mark,” is the motto of Venice; and 
after two hundred years of destructive restorations, and 
of improvements which improved away its beauties, St. 
Mark’s Church is within sight of a state of peace from 
ruin which the motto seems to promise to it. The days 
of its decadence are ended, and those of a renewed youth 
have begun. r 

It is not so very many years ago that Mr. Ruskin, 
and other lovers of the “stones of Venice,” were rais- 
ing money in Enzland to obtain copies of its mosaics 
and sculptures before they were lost irretrievably. Pub- 
lic opinion in England helped to arouse Italy to a sense 
of her duty towards this venerable and glorious fabric, 
and, once aroused, she has set herself zealously to per- 
form it. The work of conservation, which is now the 
chief aim of the Italian government, has been placed in 
the hands of men who are, for a wonder, the right men 
in the right place, and who do their work as a labor of 
love; and £2,000 are yearly devoted to its up-keep. 
Now, each year that passes sees the church regain some 
part of its lost splendor. The ugly and fraudulent mo- 
saics of seventy odd years ago are, by degrees, being 
taken down, and replaced by ones in keeping with either 
the original designs, or with those of the fifteenth cen- 

tury, according as their position may require. 

A fine School of Mosaics has been founded, and is estab- 
lished, under the direction of Sig. Pietro Saccardo, the 
able architect to whom St. Mark’s is entrusted, partly 
within the precincts of the church, and partly in the 
disused chapel of St. Basso, close by. In these work- 
shops the mosaics are made in the ancient manner, and 
in exact imitation of the style of the better periods, both 
Byzantine and Renaissance. This is the more easily 


ancient, broken-up mosaic was discovered, below heaps 
of dust and building rubbish, in the great store-chambers 
and lumber-rooms (intended, probably, for the reception 
of the tithe-offerings in kipd of the people) which are 
built into and round various parts of the body of the 
church. In these chambers not only were vast quanti- 
ties of antique marble and enameled glass tessere found, 
but great blocks and slabs of porphery, serpentine, verd- 
antique, and other precious marble, and also two magni- 
nificent verd-antique columns, over ten feet long and a 
foot and a half in diameter, of .simply priceless value, 
which are now placed in the Treasury. All this invalu- 
able material had been cast aside to make room for the 
trumpery designs, the bad work, and the “ adulteratea ” 
mosaics of mixed glass and painted plaster, of men and 
companies whose only thought had been to fill their own 
pockets. Diligent search, and some share of good for- 
tune, also brought to light some long-lost cartoons and 
impresses, tatetred and torn, it is true, defaced by damp, 
and mouse-nibbled, but still decipherable; and by the 
help of these, many of what Mr. Ruskin would call 
“upholsterer’s” figures have been replaced by more 
worthy ones, and the whole of the vaulted roof “ of the 
Revelations” is being re-composed from the impresses of 
the work of the celebrated mosaists, the brothers Zuccato, 
the friends and fellow-workmen of Titian. 

Slowly but surely the good work goes on. Last year 
the hideous, heavy wooden doors which closed and de- 
formed the beautiful door of St. Alipio, by which the 
church is generally entered, gave place to handsome 
open-work bronze ones, in keeping with those that close 
the atrium. The pavement in mosaic of the atrium, 
crushed and destroyed by the heavy cannons that at one 
time the Austrians had kept in it, was restored with 
ancient marbles; and the vacant niches of the tombs of 
the Doge Vital Falier and of his dogaressa were lined 
with gold mosaic. On the fucade, at the northwest 
angle towards the clock-tower, two bare places, just 
below the canopy of the Angel of the Annunciation, 
have for over a century been veritable eye-sores. Last 
month these were filled in with fine mosaics of St. Peter 
and of St. Paul. The rich, though subdued, coloring, the 
pose of the figures, and the dignified lines of the drapery, 
make them worthy of their position, and are in excellent 
keeping with the rest of the facade. So admirably are 
they fitted into their place in the harmony of color, that 
when I first saw them it required reflection to tell me 
that they bad not always been there. 

The restoration of the mosaics of the floor in the 
interior is being proceeded with with’ equal skill and dis- 
cernment, Tons of fragments of Greek and African 
marbles, from the ruins of Aquileiz and Concordia, have 
been bought by the government, so that a practically 
unlimited quantity of invaluable material is at the dis- 
posal of the architect, and is now, according as it is 
required, being cut into slabs and cubes, by a cleverly 
invented saw for cutting the specially hard marbles, 
which is set up in the workshop chapel of St. Basso. 
Thus it will not be long before the dishonest and poor 
mosaic flooring of the left aisle, put down some twenty- 
seven years ago, and which is already devaying, will be 
replaced by true opus alexandrinum, such as those parts 
which remain intact, and existing documents, show the 
whole to have been composed of. 

The walls of the splendid sacristy, too, have just been 
covered with richly-veined marble slabs, cut from a huge 
block, excavated from the Tiber, and presented to Venice 
by the government. 

Thus daily the church of St. Mark grows in renewed 
beauty, and if, as in these enlightened days we havea 
right to hope, the hand of man ravages it no more, in its 
renovated strength it has little to fear from the ravages 
of time; which will leave it, we may trust, in peace for 
long ages to come, to teach to future generations the 
lessons illustrated on its walls. 


Venice, Italy. 





THE EYE OF THE LORD, 
BY NELLIE STUART RUSSELL. 


My mother has often told me of a certain Miss Hetty 
Fowler, who, fifty years ago, taught the little girls of 
Meldon morals and manners in connection with the con- 
tents of Webster's blue-covered spelling-book frum “a-b 
ab” to “incomprehensibility.”. The unfortunate pupil 
who omitted a courtesy or gave an imperfect answer to 
a question in the Shorter Catechism was condemned to 
solitary confinement in her teacher's cellar. 

“ Remember, ‘Thou God seest me,’” Miss Fowler's 





done because a few years ago an immense quantity of 


ble fell from her lips dowa went the trap-door, and 
were shut in with the frightened culprit in her subtery, 
nean prison, On the :lowest stair, she sat through mip. 
utes each an hour in length, her face buried in her apro, 
to shut the sight of two great, awful eyes which stare 
at her from the black wall whichever way she turned, 
At intermission, all the little girls would gather behing 
the house to compare experiences. They never agree; 
as to the exact appearance of the eyes, some contending 
that they were overhung by heavy brows like the minis. 
ter’s, and looked through spectacles, the lenses large x 
panes of glass, while others likened them to Miss Fowler, 
when she looked “ acary.;” but all conceded that they 
were very. big and very awful, and they felt thankfy) 
that little girls in Meldon were not obliged to live jp 
cellars, where God could see, them all the time. 

This prim New England school-mistress is net the only 
well-meaning person who has wrested Hagar’s words 
from their comforting environs and used them to frighten 
children and evil-doers. 

In my childhood I read many story-sermons, written 
for the edification of children, and in nearly all the 
omniscience of God was portrayed as a dreadful thing. 


Little boys who climbed into pear-trees fell and broke 


arms or legs, because God was looking at them, and lit- 
tle girls who attempted to touch some pretty trinket on 
the mantel. fell forward into the blazing fireplace, just 
because that terrible eye was upon them. 

After reading such stories, I have closed the book, 
thinking, if there were only some place out of God's 
sight where children might play, how safe and happy we 
should be. 

_. Who has not,seen, a timid child persuaded to go on an 
errand by the promise that his mother will stand at the 
gate and watch him all the way? How often the little 
face is turned over his shoulder to assure himself that 
the promise is being kept. 

Why not teach children to think of God as a loving 
parent, who watches that he may ward off harm, rather 
than as a sort of omnipotent, omnipresent policeman, 
who bears a grudge against little folks and waits around 
the corner for ‘an occasion, or even an excuse, to bruix 
‘their fleah or break their bones?., ' 

To the majority of adult Christians, the thought of 
God’s all-seeing power does not seem to bring unmired 
comfort. -While all are ready to thank God that his ey 
beholds the secret good, that he rewards the motive wha 
the motive is better than the deed, that he judges the 
ideal when the ideal is higher than the life, but few see 
cause for thanksgiving in the thought that he knows our 
hidden sins, that his eye is upon us when we conscious!y 
walk in the counsel of the ungodly. 

How many admonitory remarks like the following ve 
have all heard: “It isan awful thing to be always uo- 
der the eye of the living God. When we are tempted to 
sin, we should remember that the eyes of the Lord are 
in every place, beholding ‘the evil and the good.” Are 
we then but eye-servants, who refrain from sinning 00!y 
because we cannot find a safe place in which to sin? 

Or again: “Those who are hiding iniquity in their 
hearts should repent, and confess their sins; for their 
iniquity cannot be hid from the eye of him who iss 
heart-searching and a reins-trying God.” 

Is this anything more than an expression, in prayé™ 
meeting language, of the school-boy’s argument, “ You 
are found out anyway, so own up,”—an appeal to the 
lowest motive for confession? The knowledge that God 
sees him ought not to deter any Christian from sinvig; 
the knowledge that God loves him ought to restrain every 
Christian from sinning. 

While all foilowers of Christ must often cry with Pav!, 
“The good that I would, I do not: but tha evil which! 
would not, that I do;’? yet he who really delights in th¢ 
law of God after the inward man, must choose, if ther 
were a choice, to sin in God’s presence rather than 
of it, must prefer, if there were a preference, to bare bis 
sins to God’s eye rather than to hide them. 

To one whose desires are God-ward, the knowledge 
that no earthly eye overwatches his steps with love, ™ 
tender voice sounds warnings in his ears, is inexpre** 
bly sad, but to think that God’s eye is turned aw4y™ 
uaconcern, that his voice is indifferently silent, would be 
despair. Let us thank him that we are not suffered 
sin without restraint, 


“ Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame‘in earth’s paddock as her prize.” 


Let us rejoice with David that he knoweth our dow 
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thought afar off, that we cannot flee from his presence, 
and the darkness hideth not from him,—and then we can 


"pray with David, “Search me, O God, and know my 


heart: try me, and know my thoughts: and ste if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
Jasting.” 

Woodhull, Ii. 





A REWARD OF PERSISTENCY. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


BY CLEMENT ADELBERT. 


They worked together in the same store. For con- 
venience, we will call them Arthur Duniway and George 
Vickers. Arthur was a young fellow of some nineteen 
summers; his companion, a man of thirty, or thereabouts. 
George had a wife and two children; Arthur was. the 
youngest of three sons. But nevertheless they were con- 
genial. 

They were much together, and George would receive 
more advice from his young friend than from many men 
much older. George’s one fault was drinking. Every 
Saturday, regularly, as he received his salary, he would 
spend a part on liquor,.and remain drunk over Sunday, 
coming around again all right Monday. 

Arthur, however, determined to put a stop to these 
weekly excesses, and deliberately set about doing’ it one 
Saturday, not long after he had formed the determina- 
tion. 

They received their salary together, as usual, and, 
while Arthur was putting on his coat, George rlipped 
outand was gone. Arthur hurried after him. He knew 
he doubtless would be in a certain saloon across the 
street, and, total abstainer as he was, he rushed in. 
There was George. 

“Oh, I say, come on!” said Arthur. 

And, coaxing and wheedling, he got George, who had 
had only a couple of glasses, to follow him out. 

“Now, I want you to go home,” said Arthur, when 
they had gained the street. 

“What for?” growled George. 

“Because I want you to keep sober over to-morrow ; 
and you know you won’t do it if you don’t go home.” 


“Well, let me have one more drink, and I will,;*re- | 


plied the older man. 

“Will you take what I do, if I go in with you?” 
asked Arthur. 

He assented, and they went into the next saloon, 
where Arthur called for ginger ale for two. George was 
not entirely satisfied, but, as Arthur paid the bill, he 
drank his mild substitute, and came away without a 
word, Once more in the street, the old passion seized 
him. 

“I will have some liquor!” he cried, wrenching his 
arm from his companion’s. 

“Very well,” said Arthur, calmly. 
moment. 


“ But wait just a 
Do you see Striver over there?” 

George looked, and beheld one of his customary com- 
panions lying senseless on the edge of the road. It was 


' adark, cold night, and the rain began to drip steadily 


down, The thin clothing of the poor wretch in the road 
clung to him, water-soaked. 

“Now, Striver’s awful drunk, and I’ve got to get him 
home,” continued Arthur, in a confidential tone. “I 
can’t do it alone, though, ‘and so you'll have to help 
me,” 

George was willing, and together they lifted the pros- 
trate man, together they got him home. He chanced to 
live next door to George, and Vickers, partially sobered 
by his exertions, was induced to go in and lie down. 
Arthur stayed near the houge for an hour or more. The 
rain came relentlessly down, like remorse upon a contrite 
‘oul, Still Arthur stayed and waited, until all fear that 
George might get out again was passed; aud then he 
walked away. 

Monday morning came, and with it George to the 
Sore, The sun was warm and bright, and the whole 
earth seemed tenfold more glorious for its late tears. 
Upon seeing Arthur, George rushed up to him with out- 
Stretched hand. 

“God bless you, my boy!” he said. “I had a grand 
geod Sabbath yesterday, with my wife and the little 
folks, "Pon my honor, sir,I thank you! I haven't been 
sober a Sunday in many a day before.” 
ay he turned hastily away, with a half choke in his 

ice, 

Arthur breathed a little prayer of thanks, and went 

ily on with his work. 


: Ithaca, N Y. 


THE PICTURESQUE METHOD. 


BY KATHARINE V. KING. 
e 


Frebel held that every age of a man’s life should be 
the natural outgrowth of the age before. Certain it is, 
that the same principles which underlie effective primary 
teaching are those most useful in the more advanced 
grades. This is especially true in the Sunday-school, 
where limited time requires the most concise arrange- 
ment of our topic. 

Present the lesson to your class at the start as a com- 
plete truth. Make it a concrete thing from the first, 
and let the pupils argue to the abstract. Create a per- 
fect picture of the subject, and help them to analyze it. 
If you try to create a picture from the details they give 
you, the superintendent’s bell is likely to cut short the 
process, and the whole will be lost. This is especially 
true of a senior class. After the truth is well before 
them, give out references to show its historic accuracy, 
its prophetic interpretation, its Christly illustration, and 
its apostolic application. 

How to get this picture: Begin to read The Sunday 
School Times at the first of the week, ending with the 
Primary Hints, as being often of most value. Punctuate 
the paragraphs with prayer. By Saturday you will have 
in mind what you want to teach ; ther prepare the refer- 
ences to help teach it. Your view of the lesson may not 
be the most comple or logical, but it is the one for you 
to teach. The Searcher of hearts knows better than any 
lesson committee what message he can bless to your par- 
ticular class, and be never neglects to use a willing in- 
>strument. 

Your reading will bave vivified the picture in your 
own anind, and will enable you to explain any details 
the pupils notice which you have passed over. 


Inkster, N. Dak. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE FUNNY LITTLE OWL. 
BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


The loud chirping of a robin attracted my notice soon 
after I had entered the woods. 

“She has little ones somewhere in the saplings or 
bushes,” I thought, “ and is afraid I am a kidnapper.” 

But, the robin racket being kept up even after I had 
gone farther away, I went back to see what might be the 
cause of it. The distressed mother-Wird was flitting 
about in the saplings, aud presently she swung down 
toward an old stump. 

Then I caught sight of the object of her wrath and 
fear. It was a little screech-owl, standing as straight as 
a soldier on the top of the stump. His face was turned 
toward me, and when I looked at him with my glass, I 
could see that his yellow eyes were wide open. His 
smal! size, as well as his awkward manner, told me that 
he was a youngster,—quite well fledged, it is true, but 
from the nest only a short time. 

Madam Robin seemed to grow bolder. It was amusing 
to see how nervous and uneasy she became. Again and 
again she dashed fiercely at the little owl, almost striking 
his head, so that he must have felt the wind of her 
wings; but, strange to say, he never dodged her, or even 
moved a feather or a muscle. Every time she swooped 
down toward him, she uttered « loud, angry cry. Why 
was the little fellow so indifferent to the assaults of the 
robin, while he kept his face turned toward me, stand- 
ing four or five rods away? 

After watching the fun awhile (it was fun for me, at 
least), I slowly went nearer. Master Owl glared at me, 
but did not move until I almost touched him with my 
cane; then he uttered a scornful hiss, spread bis wings, 


gray feathers, to the ground, almost rolling head over 
claws. When I got close to him again, he snapped his 
bill at me, and muttered something in an angry way. 

Suddenly there was a wicked snapping of mandibles 
and a wrathful muttering above me in one of the trees. 
It was the mother-owl, who would have been only too 
glad to dash down at me and tear out my eyes, if the 
bright daylight had not blinded her. As it was, she 
could do nothing but grind her beak and tramp the 
limb in helpless rage. 

Seeing she could not hurt me, I gave my attention to 
her infant. He opened his little mouth, so human-like, 





and muttered, and seemed to be ready to defend himself; 





—_ 


yet when I put my cane to his mouth, he did notwseize 
it angrily, as I supposed he would do. At length I 
caught him around the back and wings with my hand,: 
He did not offer to bite or scratch, but gave up at ouce,- 
as if admitting that he was in my power, and might as 

ell not struggle. As I gazed into his face and half- 
closed eyes, he looked very human, and I could not help 
talking to him. 

I bore him off to some distance, and placed him on 
the top of a pile of cord-wood, and then went back tosee 
| what the old bird was doing. Two robins, an oriole, 
and an indigo-bird were flitting about her, but none of 
them had the courage to make a direct attack. They 
chattered and scolded and biustered, but still they were 
cowards, and the owl did not mind them, 

Many people rail away at the blue-jay because he 
robs birds’ nests; but he is of some use, after all, as I 
learned on that day. In the midst of the racket, a jay 
came ambling along, flitting from tree to treeand branch 
to branch, and moving directly toward the owl, He 
never paused or hesitated fora moment. The owl saw 
him when he came near, and bent clear back on her 
perch to dodge him, although she had paid no heed at all 
to the other birds, 

Captain Jav, without a quiver of fear, dashed against 
her, and knocked her off her perch. She scrambled to 
another branch, when he swung around and struck her 
again. The third time he knocked her from her perch, 
she took to wing and flew away, and then there were 
peace and quiet in the place. I cannot help thinking of 
the brave, masterly conduct of-the jay. 

On going back to the wood-pile where I had left the 
| baby owl, I found that he had disappeared ; but pres- 
ently I caught sight of him hulking along on the ground 
among the bushes not faraway. He allowed me tostroke 
his back without protest, but when I playfully shook 
him a little roughly, he snapped his beak and growled 
at me, 

I stood away arod or more, and watched him. He 
glared in my direction, and seemed to hear the least 
sound I made, swinging his body to and fro, and utter- 
ing a complaining mew. Again I approached him, when 
he fluffed up his feathers, making himself almost double 
his natural size, spread out his wings, swayed his head 
aud body from side to side, and snapped and scolded, 
Yet, when I took him up in my band, he submitted 
tamely, sitting in my palm as if it were the most natural 
perch in the world. 

How much do you suppose a young owl can see in the 
daytime? This one could see, at least in a shadowy 
way; for, whenever I liited my hand toward him, he 
would watch it with his glaring eyes, turning his bead 
from side to side or throwing it back, according to the 
position of the hand. 

I lifted him to the crotch of a small bush. There he 
lay, pillowing his head on one of the twigs, and closing 
his eyes just like an innocent child. Indeed, ie seemed 
so pretty and trustful as he lay there, pretending to go to 
sleep, that I almost fell in love with him, and longed to 
have him fora pet. He allowed me to stroke his downy 
head and back, only keeping watch on me out of the 
narrow chinks between his eyelids, through which Ip 
could see the gleam of his golden orbs. 

But he was learning the lessons of ow! life very early, ’ 
for his beak was stained with blood. His parents had 
been feeding him on mice and small birds, Innocent as 
he appeared, he would have bitten me had I given him 
half a chance. Once I ventured to put my finger to his 
mouth as he opened it, when he seized it, and gave me 
a well-deserved pinch. His neck got quite a sudden 
twist when I jerked my finger away. I prefer to keep 
my fingers out of owls’ mouths, don’t you? 

Taking my station about five rods away fom the owl, 
I put his sense of sight and hearing to the test. If I 
quietly moved my hand to and fro, or brandished my 
cane, he did not turn his head in my direction, proving 
that he could not see me at that distance. But the 





and tried to fly away, but tumbled, like a loose bunch of | sligktest noise I made attracted his attention, so that his 


hearing must have been very acute. 

By the way, have you ever noticed an owl’s mouth? 
When opened, it looks precisely as if the bird were 
smiling broadly and pleasantly. It does not look in the 
least savage or cruel. ‘‘ Enough to make an owl laugh,” 
is a saying that must have come into fashion because that 
fowl really seems to laugh when he opens his broad mouth, 

As to my owlet in the woods, the last I saw of him he 
had toppled from the bush in which I had placed him, 
and was flopping along on the ground, stopping now and 
then to stare about and listen, to make sure that no 
enemy was on his track. 


Soringfield, O. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


“LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1894.) 


1. July 1.—The Birth of Jesus. 

2. July 8.—Presentation in the Temple... 

% July 15.—Visit of the Wise Men 

4. July 22.—Flight into Egypt 

6. July %.—The Youth of Jesus......... 

6. August 5.—The Baptiam of Jesus. ales igiohns diiistioh 

7. AUNMUst 12.—Temptation Of Des... ccc. ccsceeeceeeeenenens Matt. 4: 1-11 
8. August 19.—First Disciples of Jesus John 1: 35-49 
9. August 26.—First Miracle of Jesus .............. 
10, September 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Temple. 
11, September 9.—Jesus and Nicodemus.............. 

12) September 16.--Jesus at Jacob's WeIL,..... ...ccccccccsenecneneenen John 4:926 
18, Sept. 23.— Daniel's Abstinence Dan. 1: 8-20 
14. Beptember 30.— Review. 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue American InstrirutTe oF SAcRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY XIIL—THE ARRIVAL IN GALILEE. 
I. Review. 

In what respects did Jesus grow? How was preparation 
made for his public work? ‘Recall the events recorded of 
the early Judean ministry, and their result in respect of the 
leaders, the superficial believers, Nicodemus, the Baptist and 
his disciples, the Samaritans, and for Jesus himself. What 
plan of Messianic procedure does this Judean ministry dis- 
close? Of what significance was the Samaritan episode iu 
relation to the Judean ministry proper? What may we be- 
lieve its effect must have been on the rejected Son of man? 
IL. Bistican Mareriat.—John 4 : 43-54; Matthew 4: 12; 

Maik 1: 14; Luke 4: 14, 

After two days in Samaria, Jesus went his way into Gali- 
lee (John 4: 43; comp. v.40). Note the reason for the jour- 
ney in John’s record (4: 1-3), and compare Matthew 4: 12; 
Mark 1:14. Note the reception he met in Galilee (4: 45), 
and for comment on it compare John 2: 23f. and 4: 48, 
John gives an incident in that reception in Galilee (4: 46-54). 
Note the place—Cana again (4: 46); the circumstance (4: 
46 f.); Jesus’ impatience with a mere seeking of signs (4: 48) ; 
the father’s anxious plea (4 : 49); Jesus’ prompt response to 
the completer faith (4: 50); the confirmation of that faith 
(4+ 50-53). Observe the evangelist’s comparison of this sign 
wrought'on the second arrival in Galilee with the earlier 

_ sign on the first arrival (4 : 54; comp. 2: 11). 
IIL. Torics ror Speciat Stupy. 

1. Jesus’ “ Own Country.” Verse 44 is puzzling in that it 
seems to contrast the treatment Jesus met with in “ his.own 
country” with that which he found in Galilee (v.45). That 
John knew that Jesus’ home was in Galilee, is clear from 
1: 43-46; 2:1f.,.12; 7:3 ff, 41,52; 18:5,7; 19:19 If 
he meant to refer to Judea here as Jesus’ own country, it was 
in a figurative sense, as the Messiah’s land. See Com- 
mentary of Westcott, and of Milligan and Moulton. Some, 
taking verses 43 and 44 together, interpret that his own coun- 
try, Galilee, was where he went to escape attention or seek- 
ing rest. So Andrews, pp. 186 ff.. In this case, verse 45 gives 
evidence that he was to some extent disappointed. Others 
make verse 44 practically a parenthesis to explain the recep- 

, tion which Jesus received in Galilee, surprising in is enthu- 
siasm as given in “ his own country,” and due, in fact, to what 
his countrymen had seen abroad. This last is perhaps the 
best. See Meyer's Commentary. 

2. The Relation of the Journey of John 4 to that of Matthew 
4:12 and parallels. Both are journeys intc Galilee intro- 
ductory to ministry there (Matt. 4: 12,17; Mark 1:14f.; 
Luke 4: 14f.; John 4: 3, 43-45). But the motive for the 
journey in John is different from that given by Matthew and 
Mark, these making it to be Jesus’ hearing of the imprisonment 
of John (Matt. 4: 12; Mark 1; 14), while the fourth Gospel 
does not refer to such imprisonment, but says that Jesus left 
Judea because his popularity was attracting official attention 
(4:1f.). Note, however, that this Gospel’s next reference 
to the Baptist makes him already to have passed off the scene 
(5: 35), and that 3 : 24 shows a consciousness that the imprison- 
ment followed soon after the last testimony. Many hold that 
the different motives assigned compel us to distinguish the two 
journeys. In this case, the imprisonment of John is placed at 
about the time of the visit to Jerusalem recorded in John 5, and 
the withdrawal to Galilee on account of that imprisonment is 
held to be the return from that visit. So Andrews, pp. 178-182. 
Others, however, find it simpler to identify the two journeys. 
In this case, the difference in the motives assigned in the two 
records is explained in one of two ways. (1) Jesus started 
for Galilee before John was imprisoned, and fur the reason 
assigned in the fourth Gospel. Some time before taking up 
his work in Galilee, perhaps while on the way thither, he 

_ heard of John’s imprisonment, and began his Galilean minis- 

try in consequence. (2) John was imprisoned before Jesus 
started for Galilee through Samaria. Matthew 4: 12 shows 
that that imprisonment was due to bis being “delivered up,” 





aod thus hints that the Pharisees used Herod's resentment as 
a means of putting the unwelcome prophet out Sf the way. 
Hence the Pharisees were the ones to be avuided, and their 
hostility to John made their attention to his more popular 
successor a menace. The two accounts are thus harmonious, 
the fourth Gospel giving the inner reason, while the others 
give the outer occasion for the withdrawal. This is the in- 
terpretation followed in these Studies. 

3. The Nobleman’s Son vs. the Centurion’s Servant. These 
are often held to be the same, as the two temple cleansings 
are often identified. Compare John 4 : 46-54 with Matthew 
8 : 5-13 and Luke 7:1-10. Note carefully the likenesses 
and the differences as to Jesus’ action, and as to the time, 
place, circumstances of the miracle, the station of the seeker, 
his relation to the sick one, the nature of the disease. Com- 
pare these likenesses and differences with the variations in the 
accounts of the centurion’s servant. Note that while Matthew 
and Luke refer clearly to the same event, the only point of 
likeness between the miracle of John and that of the other 
Gospels is the circumstance of its having. been wrought at a 
distance. This is not enough to warrant the identification, 
IV, SuMMARY. 

Arrived in Galilee, Jesus was sought out by those who 
knew of his work in Jerusalem, The one incident recorded, 
with the rebuke administered to superficiality of faith, con- 
nects theve earliest Galilean days with Judea. The Galilean 
ministry had not yet opened. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XIII., SEPTEMBER 23, 1894. 
Daniel's Abstinence. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Dan, 1: 8-20. Memory verses 8, 9.) > 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


8 { But Dan’‘i-el purposed in his | 8 But Daniel purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile heart that he would not defile 
himself with the portion of the | himself with the king’s meat, 
king’s meat, nor with the wine | nor with the wine which he 
which he drank: therefore he drank: therefore he requested 
requested of the prince of the of the prince of the eunuchs 
eunuchs that he might not defile| that he might not defile him- 
himself. | 9 self. Now God inade Daniel 

9 Now God had brought Dan’-| to find favour and compassion 
fel into favour and tender love| '.inthesightof the princeof the 
with the prince of theeunuchs.. | 10 eunuebs.,,.,And the prinee of 

10 And the prince of the eu-| the eunuchs said unto Daniel, 
nuchs said unto Dan‘i-el,J fear| fear my lord the king, who 
my lord the kihg, who hath ap- hath appointed your meat and 
pointed your meat and your your drink: for why should he 
drink: for why should he see see your faces. worse liking 
your faces worse liking than the than the youths which are of 
children which are of your sort? your own age? so should ye 
then shall ye make me endanger endanger my head with the 
my head to the king. 11 king. Then said Daniel to! the 

11 Then said Din’tel to Mé)’zar, steward, whom the prince of 
whom the prince of the eunuchs the eunuchs bad appointed 
had set over Dan’i-el, Han-a-ni’ab, over Daniel, Hanaaiah, Mish- 
Mishb’a-el, and Az-a-ri’ah. 12 ael, ang Azariah: Prove thy 

12 Prove thy servants, I beseech servants, I beseech thee, ten 
thee, ten days; and let them days; and let them give us 
give us pulse to eat, and water to|’ *pulse to eat, and water to 
drink. |18 drink. Then let our counte- 

18 Then let our countenances| nances be looked upon before 
be looked upon before thee, and thee, and the countenance of 
the countenance of the children the. youths that eat of the 
that eat of the portion of the king’s meat; and as'thou seest, 
king’s meat: and as thou seest, | 14 deal with thy servants. So he 
deal with thy servants. hearkened unto them in this 

14 So he consented to them in|; matter, and proved them ten 
this matter, and proved them ten | 15 days. And at the end of ten 
days. | @ays their countenances ap- 

15 And at the end of ten days peared fairer, and they were 
their countenances appeared fatter in flesh, than all the 
fairer and fatter in flesh than all youths which did eat ofs the 
the children which did eat the | 16 king’s meat: 80! the steward 
portion of the king’s meat. took away their meat, and the 

16 Thus Mél’/zar took awaythe| wine that they should drink, 
portion of their meat, and the | 17 and gave them pulse. Nowas 
wine that they should drink ; and for these four youths, God gave 
gave them pulse. | them knowledge and skill in 

17 ¢ As for these four children,| all learning and wisdom: and 
God gave them knowledge and | Daniel had understanding in 
skill in all learning and wisdom : | 18 all visions and dreams. And 
and Din‘i-el had understanding| at the end of the days which 
in all visions and dreams. | the king had *appointed for 

18 Now at the end of the days! bringing them in, the prince 
that the king had said he should | of the eunuchs brought them 
bring them in, then the princeof| in before Nebuchadnezzar. 
the eunuchs brought them in be- | 19 And the king communed with 
fore Néb-u-chad-néz‘zar. them; and among them all 

19 And the king communed| was found none like Daniel, 
with them ; and among them all; Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- 
was found none like Dan‘i-el,| riah: therefore stood they be- 
H&n-a-ni’ah, Mish’s-el, and Az-a- | 20 fore the king. And in every 
ri‘ah : therefore stood they before| matter of wisdom and under- 
the king. standing, concerning which 

20 And inall mattersof wisdom | __— the king inquired of them, he 
and understanding, that the king | found them ten times better 
ipquired of them, he foundthem| than all the magicians and 
ten times better than all the enchanters that were in all his 
magicians and astrologers that; realm. 
were in all bis realm. , 





l1Heb, Hammelzar. *Or,.herhe * Heb. sid, 
The American Kevisers would substitute “ food " for * meat” in verses 
8, 16, aud 16, and “who” or “ " for which” ia verees lv auu 15. 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Topic or THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 
Gotpen Text ror THE Quarter: We beheld his glory 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—Jobn 1: \4. 
Lesson Topic: The Father’s Servants Honored. 


1. Righteous Purpose, vs. 8-12. 
2. Practical Tes'ing, vs. 13-16. 
3. High Honors, vs. 17-20. 


Go.pen Text: Daniel purposed in his heart that he would 
not defile himself.—Dan. 1 : 8. 


. Lesson OUTLINE: 


Darty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Dan, 1: 
T.—Dan. 1: 


8-20. Daniel's Abstinence, 
1-7, The king's meat. 
W.—Jer. 35 :1-10. The Rechabites, 
T.—Jer. 35.: 12-19. The Rechabites. 

F.—1 Thess. 5 : 14-28. Appearance of evil. 
$.—Rom. 14: 18-21. A stumbling block. 
$.—1 Cor, 10 ; 15-8. Not expedient. 


(These Home Readings are the selections ot the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


I; RIGHTEOUS PURPOSE, 
|. Against Defilement : 


Daniel purposed . . . that he would not defile himself (8), 


Thus shall ... Israel eat their bread unclean (Ezek. 4 ; 13). 
They shall eat unclean food in Assyria (Hos. 9 : 3) 


aaa drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils (1 Cor, 
: 21). 


il. Audibly Expressed : 


He requested . . . that he might not defile himself (8). 


She communed with him of all that was in her heart (1 Kings 10: 2), 
What is thy petition? and it sball be granted thee (Est. 5 : 6). 
Ask, and it shall be given you (Matt. 7 : 7). 


I. Seriously Opposed : 
So should ye endanger my head with the king (10). 
— I go in unto the king, which is not according to the law (Est, 


If ye be ready, ... well: but if ye worship not. . 
furnace : Dan, 3 : 15 
We and they... 


V. Decidedly Held ; 
Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten days (12). 


As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord (Josh 24 : 15). 
Igoin,... and if! pos. I perish (Est. 4 : 16). 
When he would not be persuaded, we ceased (Acts 21 : 14). 


, . & burning fiery 
ught him not to go up to Jerusalem (Acts 21:12, 


II, PRACTICAL TESTING. 
1, A Test Proposed: . . 
As thou, acest, deal with thy servants (13). 
The God that answereth by fire, let him be God (1 Kings 18 : 24). 
© taste end see that the Lord is good (Psa. 34 : 8). 
Bring ye the whole tithe, . . . and proveme now herewith (Mal. 3 : 10), 


ll. A Test Made : 
So he hearkened, .. . and proved them ten days (14). 
They... called... from morning even until noon (1 Kings 18 : %) 


Then they that feared the Lord spake one with unother (Mal. 3 : !6) 
Prove all things; bold fast that which is good (1 Thess. 5 : 21). 


ii!. A Demons'ration Reached : 
At the end . , . their cowntenances appeared fairer (15). 
Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed (1 Kings 18 : 88). 


I sought the Lord, and he answered me (Psa. 34 : 4). 
They came with haste, and found . . . the babe (Luke 2 : 16). 


IV. A Concession Gained : 
The steward took away their meat, ... and gave them pulse (16). 
They alt The Lord, he is God ; the Lord, be is God (1 Kings 18: 99). 


They shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts (Mal. 3: 17). 
Be it done unto thee even as thou wilt (Matt. 15 : 28). 


Ill, HIGH HONORS. 
l. Excellent Wisdom : 


God gave them knowledge and skill in all learning (17). 
Excellent wisdom is found in thee (Dan. 5 : 14). 
Moxes was... mighty in his words and works (Acts 7 : 22). 
If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God (Jas. 1 : 5). 
il. Exalted Station : 

Therefore stood they before the king (19). 
Joseph . . . stood before Pharaoh king of Egypt (Gen. 41 : 46). 
David.came to Saul, and stood befere bim (1 16 ; 21). 


A man diligent in his business... shall stand before kings (Prov. 
22 : 29). 


iu. Undoubted Superiority : 
He fownd them ten times better than all the magicians (20). 
There hath been none like thee before thee, neither after thee 
(1 Kings 3 : 12). 
Thy commandments make me wiser than mine enemies (Psa. 119: #). 
Men of good report, full of the Spirit and of wisdom (Acts 6 : 3). 


niwere §.—" Daniel urpohed in his heart that he would not defle 
mseif.”” (1) A sad possibility; (2) A splendid purpose. ne, 
Ver-e 10.—‘*I fear my lord the kings (1) Wave for Daniel; @ 
Fear for the king ; (3) Hesitation for himself. 7 

Verse 12.—** Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten days. 
plea; ‘2) A period : (8) A proving. 

Verse 13.—*' As thou seext, deal with thy servants,” ‘(1) AD SPP 
to experience ; (2) A call for observation ; (3) A settlement of 8¢t _ 
Verse 14.—** So he hearkened, .. . avd proved them.’’ (1) Pra 

concession ; (2) Reasonable testing ; {3) fact conclusion 
Verse 17.—** God gave them knowledge and skill.’’ (1) Tbe os 
cious Benefactor ; (2) The noble benefigiaries; (3) The super> b 
tion. 
Verse 19.—*‘ Therefore stood they before the king.” (1) Effective 
preparation ; (2) Exalted position. pe 
erse 20.—" He found them ten times better than al! the! $) 
cians.” (1) What the king sought; (2) Where the king sough!: ! 
hat the king found. 


aja 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DEFILEMENT. 


Of self (Ezek, 37 : 23; 1 Cor. 3 : 17), 

Of eon-cience (1 Cor, 8 : 7), 

Of others 'Num, 5: 3; 35:34; Heb. 12: 15). 

Of God's buuse (Lev. 15 ; 31; Num, 19 : 20; Jer. 32: 4 
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Of God’s name (Lev. 20: 3; Ezek. 43 : 8). 
By food (Lev. 22:8; Dan. 1:8; 1 Cor. 10 : 21). 
By actions (Matt. 16 : 11, 18; Mark 7 : 15, 20-23). 
By idolatry (Ezek. 20 : 7, 18 ; 22 ; 3, 4). 
Heaven has none (Rev. 21 ; 27 ; 22 : 14, 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The Date of the Events of the Lesson.—According to Daniel 
1:1, Nebuchadnezzar took Daniel to Babylon in the third 
year of Jehoiakim,—that is, 605 B.C. Some assert that this 
is in contradiction with the true date (Jer. 25: 1 et, al.), in- 
asmuch as the first year of Nebuchadnezzar was the fourth of 
Jehoiakim. But there is no contradiction. A king's first 
year isthe year which begins with the spring equinox next 
after his accession. The third year of Jehoiakim was Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s accession year. He was on the throne some 
part of that year,—long enough so that he was credited with 
enterprises that were carried on in that year. 

So, evidently, the book of Daniel counts the years ; for the 
young men were trained three years (1:5, 18), and the train- 
ing was completed before the close of the second year of 
Nebuchadnezzar (2:1); so that the three years of training 
can only be the king’s accession year, his first year, and his 
second year. 

The date is important to the understanding of the incident. 
For example, it shows that the king was at the time a young 
man, just entering upon his reign. Further, the incident is 
thus dated sixteen years after the eighteenth year of Josiah, 
—a circumstance that is full of suggestion as to the influ- 
ences under which Daniel and his companions grew up from 
childhood. 

Wine and Strong Drink.—Two equally untenable views are 
advocated in regard to the use of these terms in the Bible. 
The Bible often speaks of wine and strong drink with ap- 
proval, and, again, often with disapproval. One party ex- 
plains this by supposing that the approved wine and stroug 
drink are always unalcoholic,—a supposition which is abso- 
lutely negatived by all sound principles of lexicography. 
Another party explains it by saying that the Bible writers 
approve the moderate use of wine and strong drink, but dis- 
approve excess, This explanation is inconsistent with the 
details, as given in the Bible. There is no passage in the 
Bible which specifically approves moderate drinking, as*@is- 
tinguished from excess. Wherever the remedy for the wrong 
use of wine or strong drink is mentioned, that remedy is al- 
ways total abstinence, and not moderate drinking. We must 
look for a different explanation; and it is not very difficult 
to find one. Leaving out drunkenness, which is always un- 
qualifiedly condemned, the Scriptures require total absti- 
nence, not as a universal rule for all people in all ages, but as 
a particular rule for some people in some circumstances. 

Accustomed, as we are, to the strong and sweeping asser- 
tions commonly made ia advocacy of temperance, this phrase, 
“some people in some circumstances,” may at first sound very 
tame and inadequate. But the phrase is wide enough to in- 
clude, practically, all persons living in such a civilization as 
ours, One has no right needlessly to expose himself to 
dangers. One has no right, for were purposes of self-in- 
dulgence, to imperil the welfare of others. One is under 
obligation to keep his influence on the right side. These 
obligations existed in ancient times as now. Then, as now, 
they applied to the matter of the use of intoxicating drinks. 
Bat then habitual drunkenness was the vice of comparatively 
a few rich men. It was beyond the reach of the masses. 
Now it is within the reach of every one, and its most pitifub 
ravages are in the innumerable homes of the poor. This one 
circumstance, existing in a multitude of detailed forms, is a 
part of the environment of every person now living ; and we 
should all take pains to be solemnly assured that we are 
right, before we decide that we are not included among the 
“some persons in some circumstances” from whom the Word 
of God requires total abstinence from intoxicating beverages. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
Verse 8a.—This clause defines Daniel’s purpose. He 


Would utterly refuse to do the wrong thing that was required 


of him — Daniel: One of four Jewish boys, of royal blood, 
handsome, of good parts, who had been taken from his home 
‘© the metropolis of the Babylonian empire. The other 
three Participated in his act and in its reward, Their birth 
on earliest training had been during the time of the great 
religious revival under Josiah. The impress of that season 
‘piritual power was upon them. They were now away 
from home, and in a situation wonderfully exciting to their 
boyish ambition. Nebuchadnezzar was just beginning his 
*ig0,—a young man, enough older than the four boys to bea 
“0 in their sight; and he proposed to surround himself 
“ith choice young men, who should share in the work and 
‘riamphs of his career, and he had selected these four 
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denly widened for them. They were there, it is true, by the 
fortunes of war. ‘They had suffered by those cruel things, 

carnage, and defeat, and captivity. But the unexpected re- 

sult is that thei¢ conqueror treats them as friends, and not as 

slaves. Instead of sharing in the administration of the little 
kingdom of Judah, they are to take part in ruling an empire. 

No boy going from a farm to some important position in a 
great city ever had a more marked sudden widening out of 
his horizon than these four young Jews had.— Purposed in his 
heart: This was the great thing. With the purpose firmly 
fixed, all else follows in order.— Would not defile himself : The 
primary idéa of the verb seems to be that of loathsomeness, 
as the hand or the clothing soaked in blood are loathsome (Isa. 
59:3; 63:3; Zeph.3:1; Lam.4:14) Either ceremoni- 
ally, or in some other sense, Daniel would make himself loath- 
some,—that is, uhatceptable to God and his countrymen,— 
would disqualify himself for doing his best in life, if he 
should use the king’s luxurious food and wine; and he has 
determined that he will not do this.— The king’s meat: Such 

food as the king himself used ; and kings have good cooks.— 
The wine which he drank: The wine provided for these boys 
was a royal beverage, not such as ordinary people drink. 

Daniel’s temptation was one not easy to resist. He was a 
healihy boy, and had a boy’s appetite, and liked what was 
good. The course he took was sure to be misunderstood and 
ridiculed. The other boys in the king’s training-school would 
think that he was setting himself up as better and more par- 
ticular than they. Still worse, he was likely to lose favor 
with the officers in charge, and so spoil his prospects for 
preferment. To withstand such temptation, he had need of 
an unswerving purpose, sustained by the Spirit of God. 

Verses 8 b, 9.—Here is described the commendable wisdom 
with which Daniel carried his determination into effect.— 
Therefore: The Hebrew word simply means “and,” and it 
would be better so to translate it. He purposed, “and” pro- 
ceeded to carry out his purpose.— He requested : He had made 
up his mind as to the course he ought to pursue, but if he 
simply entered upon that course without consulting’ any one 
he would give offence; so, instead, he courteously asked per- 
mission. Was not thisweakin him? Do we need any man’s 
permission to do right? Is it not a mark of moral courage 
to disregard everything but God and your own conscience, ia 
such cases? It would be easy to give a misleading answer to 
these questions,. Decision of purpose is not boorishness, 
Asperity is not necessarily firmness. We should learn from 
Daniel’s example that kindly feeling and politeness toward 
those whom we oppose are consistent with the most undevi- 
ating adherence to principle.— The prince of the eunuchs: Bet- 
ter, “ captain ” or “ chief.”—Now God had brought: The plu- 
perfect is incorrect. The Revised Version correctly uses the 
simple narrative tense, but it wrongly retains “now” from 
the Old Version. Technically translated, the statement is, 
“and God gave Daniel for loving kindness and for compassion 
before the captain of the eunuchs.” Daniel had his interview 
with the captain, to prefer his request; and the verse de- 
scribes the impression he made. Under divine guidance, the 
captain found Daniel so prepossessing that he at once felt a 
tender affection for him. He saw that here was a handsome 
boy who had correct manners, and winning ways, and high 
thoughts, and fine conscientiousness; and older men cannot 
help loving such boys. This lesson from Daniel will be 
largely lost in our Sunday-schools, unless our boys are by it 
made ambitious to possess these qualities that Daniel pos- 
sessed.— Tender love: The Revised Version correctly trans- 
lates “compassion.” Loving the boy, the captain felt com- 
passion for him, both on account of what he had suffered, and 
because be dared not do otherwise than disappoint him. He 
appreciated the boy’s motives, and he appreciated the invin- 
cible will that lay beneath the boy’s charming manners. He 
saw that the boy was likely to get into trouble. What a pity 
it was, he thought, that such a boy should be seized by such 
a notion. He was very, very sorry for him. 

Verse 10.—The chief attempts to dissuade Daniel from his 
purpose. He pays him the highest possible compliment in 
the argument he chooses for this purpose. He sees that it is 
of no use to appeal to Daniel’s selfish interests, and therefore 
appeals solely to his regard for the interests of others. He 
thinks that he ought not to be asked to risk his own life for 
Daniel’s sake, and he takes pains to make Daniel understand 
this. Thus his answer is a refusal of Daniel’s request, thongh 
a refusal reluctantly given.— Your sort: The Revised Version 
has “ your own age,” which is a doubtful improvement. 

Verses ‘11-16.—Daniel, thus repulsed, tries again. This 
time he succeeds in getting a subordinate to make an experi- 
ment, and the experiment proves successful.— Then said 
Daniel: The proper translation is “and Daniel said.” There 
is here uo adverb of time. Whether the proposal to the 
steward directly followed the interview with the chief, or 
whether some time elapsed, we are not tuld.—TZo Melzar: 
Perhaps the Revised Version is correct in rendering this 
“to the steward,” but in any case, the person mentioned is 
evidently a subordinate officer.— Pulse : The English word is 





a general term for the seeds of leguminous plants, as beans, 
pease, lentils. The Hebrew word is general enough to include 


% Swong others, for that puipose, The world had sud- \ all grains aud .cereals.—Then let our countenances be luoked | 
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upon: Again the Hebrew conjunction is simply “and.” 
Under Daniel’s proposal, the officers might inspect them not 
merely at the close of the ten days, but at any time.—-And as 
thou seest, deal with thy servants: Daniel carefully avoids all 
appearance of insubordination. It is the business of the 
officers to decide, and all he asks is that they will give hima 
chance to convince them.—So the steward took away, etc.: This 
was after the experiment had been tried. He now made the 
arrangement permanent. Very likely the captain of the 
eunuchs preferred to let the steward take the responsibility. 

According to certain prevalent notions of ethics, Daniel 
was guilty of a dishonorable compromise. He wished to 
avoid bringing trouble upon others. He wished to show 
proper respect to constituted authority, To accomplish these 
ends, he submitted the issue to trial by experiment, instead 
of insisting upon the right at all hazards. Men who act like 
Daniel are often severely criticised as time-servers and com- 
promisers, Such criticism is mistaken. Daniel was correct 
in looking at the matter from other points of view than his 
own, and correct in respecting other men’s principles while 
he sought to make his own respected. 

Verse 17-20.—The four youths showed the same fidelity in 
their daily living which they showed in this matter of avoid- 
ing the king’s food and wine. Many persons do heroic things 
o..ve in a while, but live selfishly and carelessly most of the 
time ; not so with these young men.—God gave them knowledge, 
etc.: He did this mainly by giving them alertness and fidelity 
in their studies. The implication seems to be that it was not 
by miracle.— Visions and dreams: To Daniel were given, in 
addition, miraculous gifts.—At the end of the days: For three 
years the young men had been doing school work, and the 
sequel shows that they had done it carefully.— The captain of 
the eunuchs brought them in: He was willing enough to take 
responsibility for them’ now.—None like Daniel, etc.: They 
received the highest honors of the training school.— Therefore 
stood they before the king: In the Hebrew, the conjunction is 
“and,” which is here perhaps correctly interpreted by 
“therefore.” Standing high in their civil service examina- 
tions, they received appointments in the king’s own house- 
hold.— Magicians and enchanters: These were learned men. 
It was with men of learning that the four Hebrew youths 
now took position (2 : 13). 

This passage is given us as a temperance lesson. Apart 
from what it says in regard to wine, we should not neglect 
the fine example of self-mastery presented by these young 
men in their fidelity in their appointed studies, their mastery 
of the subjects assigned them, their attractive manners, their 
fine tact and courtesy, their readiness, for the sake of prin 
ciple, to deny themselves luxurious living and pleasant sen- 
sations, and to risk the loss of all that ambition promised 
them. This is temperance in the biblical sense of the term, 
and if we can get men to practice temperance of this sort, 
they will not be intemperate in the matter of intoxicating 
drinks. 

As to the mention of wine in the passage, note first, that 
the abstinence from wine was total, not partial; the substi. 
tute for it was water (1:12). But notice also that wine, so 
far as appears, is here. mentioned as mainly on the same foot- 
ing with edible flesh, or with choice cookery. From what is 
here said, one would anticipate that Daniel, when he came 
to have an establishment of his own, so that ceremonial and 
other difficulties could be obviated, would probably have 
flesh and good cookery and wine at his table. That this ac- 
tuaily became his habit, is to be naturally inferred from 
10:3. So far as the evidence goes, Daniel’s abstinence from 


wine was not lifelong, but was only for a limited period. 


Nevertheless the Scriptures teach that, in certain circum- 
stances, it was Daniel’s duty totally to abstain from using 
wine as a beverage. In certain circumstances, it is every 
person’s duty to practice total abstinence from intoxicating 
beverages. How is it in the circumstances in which I am 
placed? If we can get as many members of Sunday-schools 
as possible to answer this question, each for himself, we shall 
accomplish a great advance in intelligent temperance, 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The name of Daniel, which has for ong ages been so 
famous, dppears to mean “ The judge of God,”—that is, “ the 
judge who speaks the right in the name of God,”—a title 
eminently suited to one illustrious, not only by his fidelity to 
conscience, but by his divine power in making known the 
secrets of the future, and matters which only divine illumina- 
tion could have disclosed to him. It only occurs twice in 
Scripwre, apart from the Babylonian prophet; once as the 
name of a son of David (1 Chron. 3:1), and then of a Le- 
vite of the house of Ithamar, who lived in the time of Nehe- 
miah (Neh. 10 : 6). 

It is curious, in this connection, to find the names of the 
prophet’s companions also appearing in the lists of those who 





returned from the captivity about a hundred years later; for 
these mention an Azariah, a Mishael, and a Haoaniah (Neh, 
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8:4; 10: 2,23), as if it had become usual to call children by 
the names of men so honored as confessors of the true faith. 
The residence of these illustrious Israelites in Babylon be- 
gan about the year B.C. 605, when Nebuchadnezzar, after 
crushing Pharaoh Necho in the great battle of Carchemish, 
and chasing him back to Egypt, carried off to the Euphrates 
a number of youths from the first families of Judea,—partly, 
no doubt, as hostages for the fidelity of the province to the: 
Chaldean monarch ; but partly, also, to secure influential 
partisans by bringing up these young men at the Babylonian 
court, and thus making its splendors familiar and attractive 
to them. Their Jewish rank made this transference to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s palace less unsettling, since, as we are told, 
they were chosen from the “ king’s family,” and from that of 
nobles (Dan. 1 : 3), so that they would be at home amidst the 
high life to which they were now introduced. Their position, 
indeed, must have been very similar to that of the children 
of Indian princes, brought to Calcutta or London for educa- 
tion at the court of the British viceroy, or that of the queen- 
empress. They had, moreover, received the highest educa- 
tion of the day in Jerusalem, so that their cultivated minds 
were ready to acquire the “ learning and tongue of the Chal- 
deans,” and thus to become naturalized, in the fullest sense, 
among their new surroundings. Add to this that they were 
marked by special physical beauty of face and form, and we 
may take it for granted that they were very soon quite ut 
home in their new sphere. Nor would it be without its ad-- 
vantage that they would meet, in the palace, with other 
youths, sons of the leading families of other subjugated prov- 
inces, brought there for similar objects ; for an inscription of 
Sennacherib tells us that.he hed an institution in his royal 
dwelling for training such lads in all courtly accomplish- 
ments. Indeed, the clay tablets found in the library of 
Assurbanipal are largely syllabaries; grammars, dictionaries, 
histories, geographies, and scientific manuals, for the use of 
the students of the palace “college.” As in Turkey, in 
modern times, the foreign youth thus trained were intended 
for pages, court officials, public functionaries, and local gov- 
ernors; so that a brilliant career was evidently in store for 
Daniel and his comrades when their training was completed. 

But while the young Jews had been elaborately educated 
in Judea in all secular knowledge, their religious education 
had not been neglected; and hence Daniel and his friends 
made up their minds from the first that they would remain 
strict Jews, whatever might happen, The laws of clean and 
unclean food gave them the earliest opportunity of avowing this 
resolution. The table of the royal students was honored by 

*being supplied from that of the great king himself, but this 
involved the eating food and drinking wine which had been 
defiled by the touch of heathen servants and officials, and 
might also have been tainted by some connection with 
idolatry. - 

Daniel, as spokesman, announced his scruples to the digni- 
tary over the establishment, whose good-will he had gained 
by his winning graces. But it was a serious thing to meddle 
with any arrangements in a court where the king was abso- 
lute in the strictest sense. It might mean the loss of one’s 
head. Yet Daniel was firm. The second officer might be 
more pliable, and was therefore approached with a proposal 
that he should at. least try, for ten days, how the scheme of 
the young Jew would work. Instead of wine from the king’s 
table, let them have only pure drinking water, and instead of 
the delicacies of royalty, let them have only “ pulse,”—that 
is, beans, pease, lentils, and the like ; all, in short, that grew 
in pods, They could not have wished more wholesome or 
nourishing food; for such leguminous growths are the most 
concentrated forms of nourishment in the vegetable kingdom. 

The result we all know. The four abstainers were, erelong, 
fairer and fatter than all round them, and, no doubt, were 
all the more able to do their work as students, that their 
heads were always clear and their health sound. Indeed, 
when their course of training ended, they were found, we are 
told, “ ten times” farther on in attainments than any lettered 
men or astrologers in the empire. Abstinence surely never 
had a more illustrious tridfmph. 


Bournemouth, England. 





BOY HEROES. 
BY ALEXANDER McLARRN, D.D. 


Probably the design of taking a number of well-born lads 
from among the captive Jews, and bringing them up at court, 
was, if possible, to make Babylonians of them, and 80 to use 
them for breaking down the strong natiouality of an obsti- 
nate race. It was a familiar expedient among the great con- 
quering nations of the old world. It generally answered 
well, and these renegades became more Babylonians, or Ro- 
mans, as the case might be, than their masters, But some- 
times it failed, and then the passion of patriotism blazed up 
more fiercely, because of the attempt to quench it. So Moses 
was knit to his people by being brought up at Pharaoh's coart. 

1. The lesson shows us first a boy hero. Probably Daniel 
and his companion« were mere bov«, just in their teens, for 


be remembered that there were many other Jewish youths 

undergoing the same training, and that they all submitted to 

it, while these four stood out. The motive of their desire to 

escape partaking of the luxurious living provided is to be 

distinctly marked. Daniel’s abstinénce did not rest on the 

same ground as ours from intoxicants. Nor was it dictated 

by the scruples of later Pharisaic times, when all partaking 

with Gentiles was supposed to defile. But the food and 

drink brought from the king’s table had probably, like that 

of which Paul speaks in 1 Corinthians 10, been in some way 

consecrated to idols, so that to partake of it was to join in 

idolatrous worship. It was no small act of heroic faithful- 

ness to refuse the rich fare. The scoffs of less scrupulous 
companions had to be faced, as well as the wrath of the 

officials; and probably the former had more terrors for the 
boysthan thelatter. The verdict of contemporaries is of more 

importance than that of seniors, in a boy’s eyes. “ What the 

other fellows will say” is a dreadful thought to many a lad, 
and keeps many back from boldly acknowledging that they 

serve Christ. This young hero could stand being laughed 
at as too “particular.” Let us learn that nothing is too 
insignificant to have Christian principles applied to it. If 
eatihg dainties implies complicity in idolatry, let them alone, 
whatever the cost, 

2. Note the characteristic caution accompanying the brave 
confession. The Jewish character strangely blended tenacity 
and flexibility, bold readiness for martyrdom and prudence. 
Evidently the official who had charge of the lads, “‘ the prince 
of the eunuchs,” had a liking for the bold Jewish lad. 
“Favour and tender love” were unusual sentiments for a 
Babylonian to cherish to a captive boy. The narrative says 
that these were inspired’ by God, but no doubt they were 
none the less evoked by Daniel’s conduct. It is not necessary 
to be disagreeable in order to be faithful. Rudeness is not 
the mark of sturdy adherence to principle. If we have to 
refuse to join in some things with men who do not live on 
Christian principles, the more needful is it that we should be 
gentle and conciliatory, so that principle shall not be mis- 
taken for stubbornness or general “ cursedness.” 

The “ prince of the eunuchs” was afraid that the health of 
Daniel and his companions would suffer, if they were not fed 
up like the others. Surely a very unnecessary alarm, for 
such a diet as was asked was what the bulk of the Baby- 
lonians had. But he was like a great many people, who 
fancy that a young man will harm his constitution if he lives 
simply, abstaining from drink and from many dainties. But 
what a pleasant position to be in, that one may have to answer 
with his head for the unsatisfactory looks of his charges! Of 
course, if it was discovered that the rations allowed had not 
been consumed, the presumption would be that the superin- 
tendent of the department had been guilty of peculation, and 
“Off with his head” was apt to be the remedy for all such 
disorders. 

3. Since the friendly official refused on the ground of per- 
sonal danger, there was no more to be said to-him. Daniel 
had no right to expect another to run his head into a noose 
because Daniel’s conscience was scrupulous, But the refusal 
showed that the request would be granted, if it could be done 
‘safely; and so this cautious young hero tries another tack, 
singularly blending prudence and undauntedness. He leaves 
the superior officer alone, satisfied with his tacit permission, 
and turns to the subordinate, with whom he was in closer 
contact. The Authorized Version takes the word designating 
this person to be his proper name, Melzar, but as it has the 
article prefixed, it is more probably an appellative noun, and 
is correctly rendered, as in the Revised Version, “ the stew- 
ard.” “Ten days” is probably to be taken as meaning an 
indefinite period, of sufficient length to test the effects of a 
vegetable diet,—if it needed testing. Daniel was prepared to 
abide by the result of the trial. Many commentators have 
thought that he had had some divine communication to assure 
him of its issue; but that is an unnecessary supposition. No 
doubt he trusted to God to take care of his servants, who 
were seeking to honor him by their act. But a healthy lad 
of fifteen needed no communication from heaven to tell him 
that he could live and thrive on vegetables and water. “ Dried 
dates pressed into cakes, gourd<, melons, and cucumbers formed 
the ordinary diet, and goats’ milk the ordinary drink, of the 
common people among the Babylonians jn Daniel’s day” 
(Rawlinson, quoted in Speaker’s Commentary). There is 
nothing like actual experiment. “ You will ruin your health 
if you do not take alcohol,” or do not do some other of the 
many things which some fervid young souls want to give up. 
Well, Daniel's test is the best answer. 

4. The experiment answered. Of course. No sane man 
would ever have doubted that it would. There is no need to 
suppose a miracle here. The plain fare was a great deal 
better for growing lads than the dainties from the king's 
table. The lesson may be drawn from the success of the ex- 
periment, that God's providence more than makes up all 
sacrifices for conscience’ sake, and that his blessing on «a 
mess of pottage makes it more nourishing than a stalled ox. 
Bat- a plainer lesson than that is worth laying to heart, 
expecially in times of senseless, tasteless, enervating luxury 
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to which we belong sins by over-eating as well as drinking 

5. The former part of the lesson showed how God blessed 
heroic abstinence, and made it minister to bodily heajth. 
the latter shows how he prospered the young confessor’ dili. 


mental qualities. No doubt the Spartan diet helped thei 
studies, and they assimilated Chaldean knowledge the mor 


It was a more fierce temptation to be brought into conta 
with Chaldean learning, which was saturated with idolatry, 
than to have to eat of things offered to idols. But where i 
becomes the duty of God’s servant to make acquaintance 
with systems of error, he may trust that the deadly things 
which he has to eat will not hurt him. Young men who 
have to study anti-Christian writings need to keep firm hold 
of God’s hand ; and if they do, they will not fall. These four 
brave lads learned the wisdom of Babylon, and kept the faith 
of Israel all the more firmly, as was shown by their subse. 
quent refusal to join in the commanded idol-worship. 

So the lads appeared before the king at the end of their 
three years, The great monarch himself seems to have acted 
as examiner, for the purpose of the examination was to select 
servants of the crown. The four topped all the other Jewish 
lads, and therefore they were installed as royal officials, as js 
meant by the expression “stood they before the king.” 
Young men who keep aloof from the evil habits of their 
classmates should make sure that they excel in diligence, and 
should strain every nerve to come out at the top of the clase 
lists, for the sake of the religion they profess. It is a poor 
affair if our Christianity only makes us stand apart from 
doubtful amusements and practices. It should set us in the 
van of everything that is just and noble. The Christian 
student should take the prizes. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


SELF-CONTROL. 


The proper outcome of an exalted and a Christian life is 
self-control, Life should not be a wreck driven by every 
wind, and whelmed:by crushing waves, but a stalwart shiy, 
with inner power, holding its way straight on in spite d 
tempesis, and trampling down the waves of the sea. The 
man should be superior to circumstance. 

There is an instinct in every boy that makes him love 
power. It is part of his original endowment, “ Let him have 
dominion.” Hence men love to think of captains of ship: 
generals of armies, rulers of nations. To be such, is a legiii- 
mate ambition. The lesson gives a practical example of such 
success. Daniel rises from being a slave to be a prince ruling 
a hundred and twenty provinces. How does he do it? 

He determines not to transgress the law of God as to food 
and drink. In trying to develop a strong, prevailing natiov, 
God had made certain sanitary. rules, touching kinds of flesh 
to be eaten, etc. These rules were not observed in Babyloo, 
but Daniel determined not to debase himeelf. 

The effect of this decision had some effect on his body, but 
far more on his mind. The exercise of power gave him 
habit of victory, a sense of imperialism. Mastering himeel', 
he naturally and easily mastered others. 

Every child that means to have great victories in manhood 
or womanhood, should get little victories in childhood. The 
control of temper, the assertion of mastery over appetites 
The tefusal to indulge even in inriocent things, the setting 
one’s self to tasks of memory, or other achievement, is a dri! 
in kingship,—is getting the hand used to a scepter, and te 
head fitted for a crown. 

Make each pupil think wherein he exercises mastery of 
himself, besides what he is required to do by teachers sd 
parents. 

Second, God is always seeking for instruments to be trusted 
with his power and used for his great purposes. He ws" 
men to have dominion over ten cities in the next world, bi! 
they must get used to empireship here. How glad he would 
be to have a Daniel in every heathen court on earth! All ¥ 
can do to fit ourselves for sach eminence and authority,” 
supplemented by him. We go throngh the drill and et" 
cise of authority over ourselves, and he gives understanding 
and exercise of authority over others. Dare to be » Davie’ 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile — 
(v. 8). That is a safe purpose for any young ™®° ; bs 
is not &» common as many another purpoxe. One parpr@ 





of living, like the present, A great many Christian house- 
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that he will eat and drink what isapproved in the bet 


holds would be nobler, and have more free hearts and heady 
for God’s service, if the masters and mistresses changed theip 
scale of diet, and put themselves on simpler fare. The rg 


gence in study, and made it conducive to their growth j, — 


easily because they had nothing to do with Babylonian wing | 
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of society ; another, that he will eat and drink what suits his 
taste, or is likely to give him the greatest enjoyment; yet 
another, that he will look dnly at the immediate benefits to 
his health in his- choice of food and drink. The better way 
js to purpose not to eat or drink, or chew or smoke, that 
which defiles one, even though it is fashionable to be defiled, 
or though there is enjoyment in the process of defilement, or 
though one can grow fat or strong while being defiled. “No 
defilement for me, though I stand alone in the world; though 
Thave a life of trial; though I sicken and die because of my 
purpose of parity.” That is the way for a young man to 
feel and to talk—whatever his name may be. If a man can- 
not live in any other state than one of personal defilement, 
it is better for him not to live at all. 

God made Daniel to find favour and compassion in the sight of 
the prince (v.9). The best way to secure man’s fuvor is by 
seeking God’s favor. There is no snre basis of friendship in 
sin. Unless our course is approved of God, we shall not long 
have man’s approval. When weighed in the balances, we 
shall be found wanting. If we turn away from God, our best 
friends are likely to turn away from us. If our ways please 
the Lord, he not only maketh our enemies to be at peace 
with us, but he may bring us into favor and sympdthy with 
those whose friendship is worth having and worth holding. 
Friendships are a gift of God. Human, favor is dependent 
on the blessing of God. 

The prince... said,.,. Why should he see your faces worse 
liking than the youths which are of your ownage? (v.10.) People 
who indulge in defiling food and drinks are quite likely to 
think that it is dangerous to be without these means of de- 
filement. There is no drink in the world which is charged 
with producing so many forms of disease as cold water. There 
is no medicine in the world which is so freely prescribed for 
every kind of ailment, by every sort of people, as ino icating 
beverages. And even tobacco, which is chiefly effective in 
its defiling power, is commended by its users as if its defile- 
ments were really desirable. If, indeed, a man insists that 
he will not defile himself with that which defiles his neigh- 
bors, his defiled neighbors protest that his fanaticism may 
prove the death of him. At all events, they ask com- 

miseratingly, ““‘ Why shouldn’t you drink and smoke like the 
youths of your own age?” 

Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ... and as thou seest, 
deal with thy servants (vs.12,13). “The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.” If a thing won’t stand a fair test, there is 
no use in claiming its superiority. The man who believes 
that water is safer than wine, will drink water on the ganks 
of the Mississippi, or in the grape-growing regions of France, 
alongside of his wine-drinking fellow-tourists. He who 
thinks that ‘square dealing and honest industry are always 
safe in business, will stick to his principles, and be ready to 
put his methods alongside of any other methods, in fair 
competition. He who trusts God to sustain him in all trials 
and needs, will not shrink from having others see how he 
bears up under temptation or bereavement. Whether, how- 
ever, we like it or not, our characters and our opinions will 
be judged by practical tests. As the world sees us, it will 
judge of the doctrines we are supposed to represent. 

At the end... their countenances appeared fairer, and they 
were fatter in flesh, than all (v.15), Purity does pay. Asa 
rule, the undefiled man is the best looking man. It is red- 
ness of eyes, not clearness of complexion, which marks the 
lover of wine, The bloat of the beer-drinker gives the lie 
to every boast of the healthfulness of his favorite beverage. 
He who takes defiling food and drinks as a cure for his ail- 
ments, will have an increase of ailments for which to take 
the defiling portions. He who will keep himself pure will 
find himself in best bodily condition through his purity. The 
truth of this fact has been tested over and over again in army 
life, and*in life at sea, in expeditions to the frigid and the 
torrid zones, and in every grade of society from the palace to 
the hovel, 

God gave them knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom 
(v.17). The wisest man of all the world had bis wisdom as 
a direct gift from God. From Daniel's day to the present, 
there has been no surer source of knowledge than God. The 
boy at school ought to ask God to enable him to get knowl- 
edge from bis studies. The Bible student ought to look to 
God to give him skill in all learning and wisdom concerning 
‘ve truths of the Seriptures. He whom God teaches is wise. 
He who has no knowledge of God, or knowledge from God, 
is but poorly instracted even in the things of which he knows 
most. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
Ifa man does not fear the Lord, he is not even on the road 
© wisdom, 

He found them ten times better than all the magicians and 
enchanters (v.20). A pure-minded, faithful child of God is 

‘en times better, for practical service in every-day life, than 
any sharp-witted, keen-eyed, ynscrupulous child of the Devil ; 
bat not every Christian business man is as ready to realize 
this fact as was sensible old Nebuchadnezzxr. There are men 
who think you must “ set a rogue to catch a rogue,” and that 
" may be better to have the counsel and help of a.wide- 


ie 


true, but who are quite “ too conscientious.” He who thinks 
thai an unprincipled man is better for his purposes than a 
man of principle, is likely to find that his purposes are con- 
trary to God’s purposes, and that magicians and enchanters 
will prove of little real help to him, while God is over against 
him—or he is over against God. - 


Dhiladelpha. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. - 


There are very few of the biblical characters against whom 
some fault is not recorded. Moses, Abraham, David, Peter, 
Paul,—all of these have more or less said of them that indi- 
cates imperfection or gross sin. But of Samuel, Jonathan, 
Daniel, nothing is recorded that is derogatory. This does 
not show that they never sinned, but it is proof of an unusu- 
ally high type of character. 

Call the attention of the class to the fact that Daniel and 
his three friends were captives, and therefore slaves. This 
had a marked bearing on their moral uprightness, for under 
such painful cigeumstances many a man would have said, 
“God has allowed all these undeserved evils,to come upon 
us, and there is no reason why we should run any risk in ad- 
herence to our principles. ‘When you are in Rome, do as 
the Romans do;’ and here in Babylon we might as well 
conform to the Babylonian customs.” Such an attitude would 
have been wrong, but it would have been very natural. It is 
the attitude taken by many in our own times. But it was far 
from being the attitude of our young hero and his com- 
panions. To them, right was right, aud wrong was wrong, in 
Babylon as well as in Jerusalem, and they proposed to stand 
by their colors. They believed that God was on the side of 
the right, and would bless them in its adoption. 

Call attention, again, to the fact that these four young men 
were “ princes.” We have an idea in America that people 
of royal blood or of princely family never can amount to 
much. We read much about the “effete aristocracy” of 
Europe. Now, doubtless many persons of royal or of princely 
blood do come to bad ends, morally. But this is not neces- 
sarily the case. There is no station in life from which a 
boy may not make a good record, just as there are no favor- 
ing circumstances which will ensure a boy’s success. A 
prince may be a splendid man, and a commoner may make 
shipwreck of his life. It is not what we haye, but the use we 
make of it, that determines our moral status. 

Many teachers will naturally want, in this lesson, to put 
much stress on its temperance teaching. To aid such, we 
would call attention to several points. 

1. Wine is Not a Necessity.—The experience of Daniel and 
his friends proved this, At the end of the experiment pro- 
posed by Daniel, they were found to be in better shape, 
physically, than the others, who had had their daily portion 
of strong drink. This is further proved by the attitude 
taken by insurance companies, who discriminate against men 
of wine, and in favor of total abstainers. I believe that if 
an experiment were made, taking a thousand persons who 
habitually use wine (though not to excess) and a thousand who 
were total abstainers, it would be found that the latter would 
outlive the former. The splendid fighting qualities of the 
Turkish soldier have often been admired, and his powers of 
endurance have been spoken of. I believe that one great 
reason for this may be found in the fact that the Turkish 
soldier is a total abstainer. From this, at least in part, arises 
his superiority, as a fighter, to the Russian,—a superiority 
which all the world acknowledges. Had the Turkish army 
had as good leaders as the Russians in the last war, not a 
Russian would have got across the Danube alive. But why 
dwell on this point at great length, when no one in the world 
any longer maintains that wine is a necessity. 

2. Wine is a Very Dangerous Thing.—How do we know 
that gunpowder or nitro-glycerine are dangerous? By the 
results that we see. In the same way, we know the dangers 
of wine. Asa result of its use, we find ruin coming to men, 
physically, mentally, morally, financially. That wine-drink- 
ing often leads to the taking of stronger drinks, no one will 
deny. And that strong drink is one of the greatest curses of 
society, is apparent to all. Raise the proportion of strong 
drink per capita in any community, and you raise in the 
same ratio the poverty and crime. I know that poverty 
urges to drink, but it is equally true that drink produces 


so strongly the wisdom of total abstinence. No man ever set 
out with the intention of becoming a drunkard. Yet there 
are to-day many thousands of drunkards in our fair land, 
How is this? Simply because there is something so subtle 
about this alcohol that it deceives, and then enslaves, and 
then ruins many otherwise noble souls. And since total ab- 
stinence is so simple and so sure a safeguard against this un- 
speakable evil, why not adopt it at once? Why dally with 
that which has proved the fatal snare to some of those whom 
we ourselves know and love? Give one good reason for 
wine-drinking (except for medicinal purposes), and I will in 
ten minutes give you a dozen for total abstinence. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Daniel’s history cannot fail to be an interesting one, and his 
a model character, which, with some assistance from the 
teacher, the class can analyze, and find the elements and evi- 
dences of virtue and true manliness. Perhaps, by question- 
ing, you may find the scholars have quite correct ideas of the 
history of the children of Israel, taken prisoners by the king of 
Babylon; and among them Daniel, the special subject of our 
lesson to-day,—the model boy and model man. Do not tell 
all tue story if the class can give it. The narrative is here 
presented as suggestive and a basis for questioning. 

In Captivity.—The people of Israel had many sorrows, 
You remember the famine, when Jacob sent his sons down 
into Egypt to buy corn? That was not the last famine they 
ever had. Our story of toalay was more than a thousand 
years after that time, and in those years the children of 
Israel suffered wars, pestilence, famine, and slavery. God 
nad often told them, by his prophets, that sin would bring 
sorrow; but for their idolatry and forgetfulness of him, all 
these troubles came upon them. At the time of our lesson, 
about six hundred years before Christ, some of the Jews, and 
Daniel among them, were in captivity. A short time after 
they had been carried captive to Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar 
became king of Babylon, and made war against the Jews; 
the beautiful city of Jerusalem was beseiged and destroyed ; 
the splendid temple ruined and burned; the holy place 
profaned; the vessels of the sanctuary carried away; the 
people sick, starving, dying; and, at last, those who were 
left alive, except the poorest, who were kept to care for the 
land, were marched off as prisoners to the great city of 
Babylon. There, the Jewish people were kept in captivity 
for seventy years. It was there,as they sat by the rivers of 
Babylon and wept, they were asked to sing for their keepers, 
and they sadly said: “ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in 
strange land?” 

Chosen for the King—The Babylonian king believed in 
scholarsbip and in education. He knew that a life of wisdom 
and skill must be a growth of years; that to be a wise man, one 
must be a studious, wise boy, He gave orders to one of his 
princes to select from the captives some boys of noble birth, 
—children of royal families,—well-grown, of good mind; 
boys of ability, to be separated from their people, and be 
educated for the king’s service. They were to be taught the 
language of the Chaldeans, and all that their best scholars 
kr<w of science. They were to be trained carefully in every 
way, having, every day, food and wine from the king’s table, 
and, at the end of three years, to stand before the king. 
Among these were four boys, of whom we study to-day. 
Their names, each of them, meant something about the true 
God; wut they were given new names, which each meant 
something about heathen idols. 

Daniel and his Three Friends.—Daniel’s own name meant 
“God is my judge,” and his life proved that he ever remem- 
bered he must answer to God for ali that hedid. He was 
not willing to drink the king’s wine, nor to eat the meat that 
was sent to them daily. Both food and wine may have been 
first offered to idols, and to eat and drink of it would have 
been against the Jewish law. What is our golden text? 
Daniel was not like a kite, swayed with the changing wind. 
He was a boy with strong convictions of duty, and strength 
to persist in doing right, and refusing to do wrong. His 
three friends agreed with him; but how should four captive 
boys v<fuse to do as a king expected them to do? 

Favor and Tender Love.—Daniel was a boy to be loved. 





poverty. And I never knew a poor and drinking family that 
was not swiftly improved, physically, if they became total 
abstainers. There are really two great questions that press 
more and more vehemently in our day for solution; and 
these are the labor question and the drink question. And 
my impression is that, if only the latter were rightly solved, 
the former would be much easier of solution. 

3. No Drunkard Shali Inherit the Kingdom of God.—This 
truth is not found in our lesson, but it is clearly taught in 
the Word of God. The face of God is against all who allow 





‘wake driving man, whose only lack is moral principle, than 
_ depend on the assisiance of mea who are unswerviugly | in excess, and have gone w « drunkard’s final duom, we teach | 


themselves to get under the power of strong drink. And just 
because so many who have begun in moderation have ended 


The prince who had charge of the boys loved Daniel; but 
| when the fourteen-year-old boy refused to eat or drink what 
| he provided, he was afraid his own head might be cut off if 
| the king found that the boys looked pale or thin. Daniel 
| was brave and ingenious to plan. He asked for some vege- 
table food, such as beans or pease or grain, and proposed to 
the steward to try them for ten days with such food, and water 
to drink. Daniel had a winning, persuasive way, and the 
| steward yielded. After ten days, the four boys were fairer 
and fatter than those who took the king’s food. Does not 
you: mother want you to eat oatmesl, wheat, and health- 
fouds, that you may be s'roug, rosy, and fair ? , 
Gud-Given Knowledgr.—Fur three yeurs the growing boys 
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will be ; for “ God gave them knowledge and skill in ali learn- | 
ing end wisdom.” What is said to- any who lack wisdom? | 
To Daniel God gave understanding in visions and dreams. 
You must read al] the book that bears his name, and learn of 
his wonderful life which outlasted the seventy years of Jewish 
captivity. 

Before the King.—After three years, all the chosen young 
men were brought to be examined by'king Nebuchadnezzar. 
Among them all were none like Daniel and his three friends ; 
for they were even ten times better in matters of wisdom and 
understanding than the wise men who read the stars and ad- 
vised the king. Again, the four young men were chosen to 
places of honor, to be the counselors of the great king of 
Babylon. See now what you can find in Daniel’s character 
worth imitating to-day. Of all the men in Bible-story, whose 
character seems to you most faultless? How did Daniel show 
strength of purpose? How prove his courage? How show 
his wisdom? How do you know he was affectionate and pru- 
dent? If you read all of his life, you will find he was prayer- 
ful and always true to God. 

Another Captivity.—Daniel attained honor and success 
while a captive. Another king tries to rule to-day, and loves 
to get the young under his control in the slavery of intem- 
perance in drink and tobacco, When we had vur last tem- 
perance lesson, a teacher said to another : “ These temperance 
lessons come so often. I think I will talk about tobacco this 
time. My boys are all just ten years old, and perhaps I may 
persuade them never to begin using tobacco.” In the class, 
after a few remarks about tobacco, she told of the dangerous 
habit of using cigarettes. “I wish I could have brought you 
one, to unroll it and show you how deadiy-poison drugs may 
be rolled within the paper.” A significant look from one 
boy to another, and then another, and she found that every 
one of those four boys had a little case of cigarettes in his 
pocket. Each boy was from a Christian home, each confessed 
that he smoked three or four a day, and each answered, when 
asked, that his mother did not know he smoked. The hour 
was all too short for the needed lesson. She told the boys of 
unfenced fields of growing tobacco on side-hills, and along 
country roads, safe from cattle and pigs; for they will not 
eat or touch the disgusting weed. The only live creature 
which reglly loves it is a large nasty worm, whi¢h makes 
havoc in the tobacco fields. Did you ever try if your respect- 
able, gentlemanly dog likes tobacco or beer? That teacher, 
that very day, formed a new club; the four boys were its 
first members. They did not call themselves “ Daniel’s 
Band,” but the “ Anti-CigaretieClub.” They each promised, 
as all members will be expected to do, to ask daily for strength 
and resolution to purpose in their hearts not to defile them- 
selves. 

Louisville, Ky. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY JULIA E. PECK, 


lived on simple, healthful food, studied faithfully each day’s of it two shadhite could pass each other. ’ Here i isa iatandl 
lessons, and they were blessed, as such young students always | a chariot. 





The children will remember quite vividly their last tem- 
perance lesson, as the littie white bows have served to remind 
them that they “ belong to a society, and must help.” 

Give notice beforehand that there is to be a temperance 
lesson, and announce that the children will be asked to give 
“a report” of the work they have done, or have seen others 
accomplish, for the cause. 

It will be best to have an extra supply of the white ribbon 
on hand, as about half the children will have lost their 
badges by this time, and unless all are decorated alike, on 
the occasion of “ Temperance Sunday,” there will be a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction through the class. 

It is so good to have these reports, and to be allowed to help 
in this great work, that we will have none of our reports lost or 
forgotten. We will write them all down in our book. The 
teucher produces a blank-book made of a few sheets of note 
paper, tied with a wide, bright-colored ribbon bow. If the 
children are able to write, the teacher may belp them in turn 
to write their own reports with date, etc. ; if not, the teacher 
quickly notes the accounts as they are given. 

The child who brings the best report—and let the class de- 
cide that question—may have the honor of taking charge of 
the book ; that is, take it home, and keep it. in a safe, clean 
place until the next temperance lesson. By this means, the 
little book may do missionary work even outside the class. 

After the reports are written, and the memory verses of the 
last temperance lesson reviewed, 


We are going to hear a story about Daniel. The children, | lof the last century,—such as they are depicted to us by 
upon hearing the name Daniel, will call for their favorite | the vivid descriptions in Genesis, Esther, and Daniel, and 
To assure their interest especially in the lives of Joseph, Moses, and Daniel. 
for to-day, promise them “ more about Daniel after we have | change has, indeed, rapidly taken place within living memory, 
told about the fierce lions, and taken turns in holding the | but it is due solely to the pressure or interference of Chris- 


story, “ Daniel in the lions’ den.” 


picture.” 


When Daniel was quite young, he was carried away from | of captives. A characteristic feature of all Oriental courts 
his home in a quiet place, to live with a king in a great city. | has ever been the enormous number of officials and retainers, 
Daniel had never seen so many.wonderful things before. | with every conceivable nominal office, attached to the person 
All around the city was a high wall, so wide that on the top | of the sovereign. 


Enclose a space on the blackboard, with double lines, to 
represent the wall and the city within it. Then draw a 
hollow square to show “the palace where the king lived.” _ 

The king’s palace was all of beautiful colors, inside and 
out, and ‘the great rooms were full of colored pictures of 
battle scenes and hunting scenes. The king owned “chariots 
like whirlwinds,” and “ horses swifter than eagles.” Here is 
a picture of the gardens of the queen. 

Daniel could have a share in all these beautiful things 
while he lived with the king, but he must be careful ! 
will tell you why: The most splendid thing in all that great 
city was a temple, where the people went to church to wor- 
ship,—an idol named Bel! The king brought quantities of 
gold and silver dishes, and the choicest food, to this temple 
to offer the god Bel. Tell me why Daniel would have to be 
careful. , 

When the king’s servant brought Daniel rich food from the ' 
king's table, Daniel refused to eat it, at a great risk (explain 
the risk). The food wasvery tempting. It would have been 
easy for Daniel to say to himself, “ I must obey the king.” 

Long ago, at Daniel’s home, in the quiet glace where there 
were none of these grand palaces and temples, Daniel had 
learned to worship our God. Would he remember the les- 
sons now? Possibly this rich food the servant brought had 
been offered to Bel. Daniel had been forbidden to eat food 
offered to idols, and he had been taught to eat plain food. 
Two reasons for refusing the king’s meat. Was it éasy to 
refuse? It is sometimes quite easy to be obedient, if father 
and mother are near to encourage us, 

Daniel was obedient to God when far away from home 
among people who urged him to do wrong, and, what was 
harder still, who would make it seem both pleasant and easy 
to do the wrong. 

(After showing the good results from eating the pulse, em- 
phasize the obedience and self-control.) 

Long afterward, Daniel found that he must work hard and 
take great risks of his life to serve God. You know that he 
was ready, for you know the story of the lions’ den. 

Daniel was ready because he was strong in his body, strong 
in his thoughts, and strong in his soul. He was ready be- 
cause he had learned to obey. 


Northampton, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


HE WOULD NOT DEFILE HIMSELF. | 


URPOSE | 
RINCIPLE SHALL BE 


URITY MINE. 





| DANIELS 





DARE TO BE A DANIEL. 


| DANIELS GOOD CHOICE. | 
| 


| SELF-INDULGENCE 





SELF-CONTROL 


BRINGS BRINGS 
EGENERACY. | | MPROVEMENT. 
ULNESS. NTELLIGENCE. 
EATH. MMORTAL LIFE. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Yield not ta temptation.” 

“Stand up for Jesus, boldly stand.” 
“ My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

“ Standing by a purpose true.” 

“In Zion’s Rock abiding.” 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 





OrreNTAL Court OFrFiciats.—The customs and practices 
| of Oriental courts remained unchanged down to the end 


A 


| tian nations, especially as regards slavery and the treatment 



































pots to have no buffer, in the shape of an independent arg — 
toeracy, between their own absolute power and the prol : 
and, with this object, to surround’ themselves, not with th 
leading representatives of their people, but with officials ang 
minions who had no outside interests or connections, api _ 
whose position was absolutely dependent on the caprig 
of theig master. Thus, the most intelligent and Promising 
of the youthful captives, after every war, were selected an4 
isolated from all their former surroundings, to be trained fq, 
the civil or military services of the conquerors, according to 
their talents and capacities. 
I| TxeJanizartes.—As Nebuchadnezzar selected the choicest 
and noblest of the cap. 
=x tives of Judah to be 
aa - * trained for service  _ 
ee VW his court, so, for cen. 
ane it turies, tlfe bodyguard of 
aas bis the sultan of Turkey, 
id % V fil the janizaries, were con. 
1 a stantly reinforced by 
yy iid ll I, the tribute of young 
; boys from Georgia, and 
ed if é iin N 1, by Circassian youths, 
“| nominally a gift, but \ 
Oo Id practically slaves, sup. 
[i vif y if plied by their chief. 
ai tains. These janizaries 
hil, F oO were trained, as Herod. 
otus tells us, as were 
Ancient brick, bearing the following the youth about the | 
rT tesaealaniidk Persian court, and 
(2) King of Babylon. formed, the faithful 
i) pre pA the Temples Esagila bodyguard of the Sul. 
| 4 sero pan 
in protecting him from 
the vengeance of his subjects, though unscrupulous in en- 
forcing their own demands. Out 
of these were constantly selected 
the officials of the court and min- 
isters of state, like Daniel and his 
friends, As were the janizaries of 


Constantinople, such were the 
mamelukes of Egypt, both in their 
origin and training, and both were - 
destroyed when their demands be- 
came incompatible with the auto- 
eracy of the ruler. But, unlike Cameo, representing what i 
their modern representatives, who tg | oO ks 

were generally of Christian pa- 

rentage, Danigl and his friends forgot neither their natiov- 
ality nor their religion. 

“Krna’s Mrat.”—The custom of all these dependents 
being provided with food from the royal table is, as we have 
shown in former lessons, continued at the court of Persia, and 
of other Oriental nations, The word translated “king's 
meat,” literally means dainties, and refers to the customary 
offerings of foods of different kinds, which were first dedicated 
to the gods and then presented at the king’s table. The eat- 
ing and drinking of these, Daniel and his friends knew, would 
be interpreted as an idolatrous act, besides which, according 
to Xenophon, there was an immense variety of side dishes, 
and wines imported from all countries; so that court banquets 
degenerated into scenes of carousing and revelry. 

Putse.—The Jewish youths persuade the Melzar, or chief 
steward, to permit them to content themselves with pulse and 
water. The word translated “pulse,” means simply seeds— 
that is, a vegetable diet. Bread, lentil soup, dates compressed 
into cakes, melons, and cucumbers, was the ordinary diet, 
and goats’ milk the ordinary drink, of the laboring people of 
Babylonia, where, as in all hot countries, fresh meat was 4 
luxury rarely indulged in, save by the rich, The word pul, 
then, simply means the ordinary diet. 


The College, Durham, England. 














QUESTION HINTS. 


} 
BY AMOS R. WELLS, 





FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. A Firm Conviction (vs, 8-10).—W1 en did Daniel live? 
Where? How did he get to Babylon? (Dah. 1: 1,2) For 
what purpose did the king select him from the captives’ 
(Dan. 1: 3-7.) What was Daniel’s character? (v. 4.) WY 
would the king’s food have been a defilement to Daniel’ 
(Lev. 11; Deut. 12: 23-25; Acts 15 : 28,29.) Why iss! 
unnecessary injury to the body a defilement? When is sic 
ness asin? Why would gluttony and drunkenness be 9 
though there were only one man in the world? In wh# 
different ways does strong drink weaken the body? dest" 
the mind? corrupt the soul? How far does our succes ® 
preserving ourselves pure and strong depend on our purpose! 
What kind of officer was the prince of the eunuchs? | 
what sorts of intemperance do men often fall through des 





It has ever been the aim of Eastern des- 


for favor and popularity 2 What is the only safe source 
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“favor and tender love”? What are some “ kings” that 
our modern ralere fear, that they set strong drink so per- 
sistently before the mations? With what arguments, as if 
seeking human welfare. do they do this? 

2. A Test (vs. 11-16).—What kind of officer was a “ mel- 
»? Why woald Daniel have been foolish if he had pro- 

a ten days’ trial of the king’s fare also? In this, how 
would he have been like some modern youth? How can we 
make proof of evil without trying it in person ? How does 
a simple way of living tend to beauty? How do gluttony 
and drunkenness make people ugly? 

3. A TRIuMPH (vs. 17-20).—How does a drunkard make 
it impossible for God to bestow on him any blessing at all? 
What connection was there between the way of living adopted 
by the four young Hebrews and their mental and spiritual 
gifts? If we wish for vigorous minds, and buoyant, noble 
spirits, what care must we first take of our bodies? What 
was it to “stand before” the king? (Dan. 1:5; Gen, 41; 46.) 
In what respects are temperate and pure yolng men sure to 
excel their comrades that lack these virtues? Even if their 
worldly fortunes do not greatly vary, what infinite difference 
will be found in the next world? (1 Cor. 6210.)’ In what 
ways are people of your age and position most tempted to be 
intemperate? What do you count the greatest safeguards 
against intemperanee? How do you estimate the evil of 
drunkenness, compared with other sins and crimes? Wha 
practical methods of fighting it are you intending to take up? 
What are some events in the history of temperance reform 
that have recently occurred ? 


gar 


- 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Who was Daniel? 2. What did the king intend to make 
of him and his three friends? 3. To what did Daniel raise 
an objection? o4. What test did he propose? 5, Wat was 
the result of the experiment? 6. And when the four young 
Hebrews were grown up, how did they compare, in skill and 
power, with the young men that had used the king’s wine? 
7. What are some of the blessings men lose through intem- 
perance in our day? 8. What is the only safe thing to do 
with strong drink ? 


Boston, Mass, 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1. What circumstances led to the abstinence of Daniel and 
his friends? 2. Who were these friends? 3. What proved 
the wisdom of their abstinence? 4. To what honors did it 
open the way? 5. How far are those lads patterns for 8? 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The power and advantage of character are illustrated in 
this lesson. Most young men in the place of Daniel and his 
companions would have felt that they must do as the others 
did,—must take the food and drink which was given to them, 
and must conform to heathen customs while they were prisoners 
ina heathen land. But Daniel bad his own ideas as to what 
was right, and he had character enough to stand by his con- 
victions, even though he stood alone, and ran the risk of his 
life by standing there. 

It takes character to be a man anywhere; and he who has 
character enough to stand all by himself in well-doing is 
pretty sure to be recognized as a man, and, in the long run, 
to have followers and admirers. It requires character, in 
these days, for a young man to refuse to use tobaceo when 
“all the other fellows smoke;” to abstain from wine and 
beer while all around him drink; to let alone card-playing, 
and theater-going, and dancing, and raffling, and various other 
nonsensical or vicious occupations that are fashionable and 
popular with the sort of people he is thrown among. Yet he 
who has the character to stand all by himself for the right 
Will not have to stand all by himself always. He will be 
looked up to, and may find himself a leader. 

“Henry,” said a sensible father to his son, many years ago, 
“would you like to be looked up to and respected by your 
fellows?” “Of course I would, father,” was the answer. 
“Well,” responded the father, in view of the temptations 
which he knew surrounded his son, “even if you haven't as 
much brains, or as much money, or as much attractiveness in 

Person, as your companions, if you will never smoke, never 
drink, never dance, never play cards, never go to the theater, 
tnd have nothing else to recommend you, you'll be sure to be 
Tespected and looked up to by your fellows.” That son fol- 
lowed his father’s advice, and he found the gain of it. It re- 
quired character, and it developed character, to follow this 
advice ; and the son now blesses his father’s memory for com- 
mending this moral gymnasiam to him. 

God wants every man to have character, and to show it. 
He who is willing t0'be on God’s side against the world, will 
dod that God is on his side, and that the world has no power 





‘NOTE. —These questions ate given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
k space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


against him.. If he dares to be a Daniel, he will be known 
as a Dayiel,and men will admire and honor him accordingly. 


ADDED POINTS. 


A purpose in the mind is essentiul to right speech and 
action, A man is not likely to be any better than he intends 
to be. 

Food and drink that a king uses may be as good as that of 
a poor man, and it may not be. What was good enough for 
the king was not good enough for his Hebrew slave. 

If a man would have influence over others, let him make 
himself lovable. He who is loved has power for good. 

It is right for a man to appear as well as his fellows, if he 
can do so consistently. Appearances are not to be despised. 

Don’t be afraid to put your theories to the test, especially 
if they are based on sound principles. If you are right, it 
can be shown. 

Right living is good living. Health and morals are in‘er- 
dependent, If you would look well, do well. 

A sound body is a help to a sound mind. One who has 
broken down his health, is not likely to do good work even 
in his thinking. If one takes care of his health, he can use 
his mind to better advahtage, 

If a young man does well, he will be pretty sure to induce 
others to do well, There is contagion in virtue as well as 
in vice. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW METHODS. 


It would seem to be needful, with the present course of 
lessons on the life of Christ, that the whole school should 
have a comprehensive look, on Review Sunday, at the 
twelve lessons in that course already passed over, espe- 
cially if the school has been at all depleted during. the 
summer, The fact that the Sunday will be “ Rallying 
Day ” in many schools, should not interfere with a good 
review. 

If the superintendent purposes to print a program for 
the quarterly review exercise, he may select, for the re- 
sponsive readings, various texts from the Scripture pas- 
sages used in the quarter’s lessons, joined together to 
illustrate one general theme,—as the power, or wisdom, 
or love, of Christ. 

Perhaps a ‘“ choral review ” will be thought desirable, 
—each lesson, as taken up in turn, being supported by 
appropriate music, as a solo, a quartet by the church 
choir, or a school song. Or, the primary department 
may be brought into the main room, and may sing one 
or more of these choral responses. 

Sometimes a large initial letter is put on the black- 
board, and in the course of the review the superinten- 
dent writes opposite it such words or short sentences, 
beginning with that letter, as he may elicit from the 
school in the process of his question-asking. The fol- 
lowing specimen, taking the letter “A,” has been pre- 
pared for use in the next quarterly review in a Sunday- 
school in eastern Pennsylvania : 


IEE OE CRI oircecice cs ntscnbestcnebpmcsvecsictereeseccanes (L.) 
ecepted of aged Baints.................:..0.200ccecceeeeeeeres (IL.) 
Goration Of Wise MED............00.cccceesceereseereeeeeee( LIL) 
WAGON D WARMING, 00 cerccccesccescrorsacscossesscocepeosseccoseol Vs) 
stonished at his answers. ..................ccceeccceee eeeee (V.) 
ttesied by the Spirit and the Father...... .........(VL.) 
biding in the faitb............ccccccsssess-sseeeesseeeseeeee! WIL) 
toning LAMD Of GOd........c...cccceeceeecceeeeeeeeeeeeeel WEIL) 
CREWS Mr AAN Nia ase cisesscs 10080 00000k covorceveccoees senees (TX.) 
uthority in bis Father's bouse.....................sse00 (X.) 
uthor Of the MEW Ni(E...............cccccocceccoeseseepecees (XL) 
nnounced as Messial..........6.....cccccccee---eeeseeees! MAL) 
bstinence, ancient and modern.................... (XII1.) 


A favorite mode of review with many superintendents 
is by “ word-pictures.” A vivid description of a place, 
& person, or a scene, is made by the superintendent, or 
by some one appointed beforehand, and the scholars are 
asked to name it. When this is well done, the interest 
of the scholars is retained throughout, lest they fail to 
grasp any of the particulars which may give them the 
clew to theanswer. These descriptions, or pictures, may 
be assigned to different teachers or scholars, one to each, 
thus varying the exercises. 

A method similar to this has often been found both 
useful and attractive. Written or printed slips are dis- 
tributed to the scholars, each one being asked to write 
dut the story of one or another lesson “in his own Jan- 
guage, using his own way of telling it, without copying 
the Scripture version.” This may be done at home, or 
in the school on Review Sunday, as a written examina- 
tion. From these written exercises selections are made, 
to be read aloud to the school asa part of the review 


Wisconsin, of which Mrs. A. W. Brooks was the super- 
intendent. The order of service began as usual with 
(1) singing, (2) responsive reading, (3) prayer, (4) sing- 
ing; then followed : 

5. Short paper on “ The King’s Business Requireth Haste,” 
6. Singing. 

7. First paper on “‘ Business Plans in Christian Work.” 

8. Singing. 

9. Second paper on “ Business Plans in Christian Work.” 
10. Singing. 

il. Roll-eail. 

12. Review of quarter’s lessons, “conducted by selected 
pupils reading short written descriptions of the lessons, to which 
the school, with blackboard, gave titles and golden texts, while 
localities were indicated on the map.” 

13. Singing. 

14. Repetition, by the school, of Paul’s last words, led by the 
superintendent: “‘I am now ready to be offered,” ete. 

15. Benediction, 


This review was joined with the Rallying Day exer- 
cises by the distribution of leaflets to the morning con- 
gregation. On-the first page was this general invitation: 


We cordially invite you to remain and join with us in our 
reunion services, 

Thus we welcome our vacation absentees, and gather fresh 
inspiration and encouragement for another year’s work, 


Following this was a personal letter, in this form, signed 
by the pastor, the superintendent, and the assistant su 
perintendent : 


DEAR FRIEND : 

Are you a member of any Sabbath-school? Or are 
you otherwise pursuing such regular and systematic study of 
God’s word as shall ever reveal to you his message to yourself, 
and render you “ thoroughly furnished unto all good works?’’ 

If not, most earnestly do we invite you to enrol yourself 
with us for study of the truth, which is “able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’’ 

“ Search the Scriptures.” 

Are you a parent, and are your children in the Sabbath- 
school? Do you take care that they shall be regular and 
punctual? Do you aid them in the study of the lesson, and 
encourage them to receive God’s truth? Do you unite in labor 
and prayer with the teacher who seeks to lead your child in 
the way everlasting, and does he know and feel the help of 
your sympathy ? 

“Train up a child in the way he should go: and whenhe is 
old, he will not depart from it.” 

Perhaps God has given you a gift to teach. If so, the talent 
may be to you the avenue of sweetest joys and choicest blens- 
ings from the Great Teacher, and may render you the iastru- 
ment of incalculable good to others. 

“They that turn many to tighteousness, [shall shine] as, the 
stars ferever and ever.” 


The “ roll-call” referred to above, has frequently been 
found a useful feature of Rallying Day, whether Review 
Sunday or not. If it is announced that on that day 
the name of every teacher and scholar, and officer, too, 
will be called, and that every one is expected to be 
present to respond, or, if absent for good cause, to send 
a word of response, the attendance is not only affected, 
but touching messages are often received from the sick, 
or from those far away from home, who appreciate being 
remembered in the rallying invitation. The Park Place 
Congregational Sunday-school of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, for one, has tested this method with marked suc- 
cess, under the superintendency of Mr. T. P. Barnefield, 

Many superintendents also deem review Sunday a good 
time to give their scholars a “‘ pre-view” of the next 
quarter’s lessons, In the Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Media, Pennsylvania, a novel method of doing this was 
at one time adopted. The lessons for the following 
quarter were in the Gospel of John, corresponding in 
several instances with the present quarter's lessons on 
the life of Christ. Fans of heavy cardboard were dis- 
tributed in the school. On one side the program of the 
day was printed, one feature of the program being a 
“ pre-view” address by the Rev. Dr. Worden, secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Sabbath-school Work. 
On. the other side was a diagram, printed in gilt on a 
black background, giving the catch-words of each lesson, 
and arranged in twelve sections like the face of a clock, 
with the word “ Christ” at the center, from which lines 
of division radiated. In each section, radiating from 
the word “‘ Christ,” was a word descriptive of him, fol- 
lowed by three words analyzing the lesson; for example, 
Section II.,—“ The Lamb: Person, Proof, Promise ;” or 
Section V.—“The Water: Well, Woman, Worship.” 
With fans in their hands, the scholars could thus follow 
the speaker, point by point, throughout the twelve les- 
sons of pre-view. This idea could be readily utilized in 
some otder form of souvenir card, to be kept for refer- 





exercises, Something of this kind was done last Raily- 





fre specimen copy to John ‘D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
iphia, Pa. 


jing Day, in the “ Mauna Bible School” of Galesville, 


| ence during the quarter’s study. And it might be «f 
|Vauec in a review exercise. As Sections li. iii, 1V., 








































































































































































































































































and V. are identical with Lessons 8, 9, 11, and 12 of the 
present quarter, a diagram for the September review has 
been made, for use in the Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania, utilizing the sections named 
and filling in the others. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1894. 





tics, which enables us to inaugurate intelligent plans 
and systematically prosecute them. ‘ 


ITS AIM. , 


1. A Sunday-school within reach of every home in the 
state. We believe that the Christians of Michigan 
should guarantee some sort of religious instruction to 
the: people making up each and every neighborhood 
within its borders. 2. A Sunday-school convention or 
institute within reach of every Sunday-school teacher at 
least once a year, Our secular school teachers appre- 
ciate the advantages of institute work, and our Sunday- 
school teachers are beginning to realize their need of 
similar privileges. 8. A working Sunday-school organi- 
zation in every county and township. 4. The visitation 
of every house, to invite all to church and Sunday- 
school, 5, To place the Bible in the hand of every 
man, woman, and child in the commonwealth. 

Hundreds of communities in the state are without 
Sunday-schools, and the state association, through its 
workers, encourages the establishing of schools by the 
denominations contiguous to these communities, or of a 
union school where the same cannot be cared for by 
some denomination. ' 

ITS METHODS. 

1. A rousing, helpful state convention. And our 
state conventions are growing more “ rousin’” and help- 
ful from year to year. That held at Hillsdale last 
autumn eclipsed all former ones in enthusiasm and 
representation, An analysis of the enrolment showed 
that twenty-three denominations were represented by 
1,050 persons, Our next state convention is to be held 
in Grand Rapids, November 13, 14, and 15; and already, 
from far-off Houghton County, in the upper peninsula, 


District of Columbia, at Washington.................... October 8-10 | egmes the information that they propose to organize a 
Vermont, at Bt. Albans badsbe 4 sobhns egmpenaceiuoese os vsess Octo er 16-18 | « North Star” delegation, and fill a car with a hundred 
Ontario at Belleville nen. Oetober 2.25 | SUMday-school workers bound for the convention. ‘The 
Maryland, at Frederick........ ........c00c0c00 sssees coeeeeees OGtober 31 distance is four hundred and eighty-five miles. 2. An 
Southern California, at Ventura.................ecceees November 5-7 | annual convention in each district, which shall be a 
| Rhode Island, at Providence.......... —saidliads aaaiaal November 6, 7 | center of inspitation. _We have twenty-three “ districts ” 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids.......... 0.0... cccc0. ceseeeees November 13 | in the state, each having from three to five counties 
Connecticut (biennial), at New London.......... November 13-15 | grouped together. Over each is placed a president and 


| secretary, who are expected to have oversight of the 


MICHIGAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY M, H, REYNOLDS, 


The Michigan State Sunday-school Association is a 
unit part of, and in complete harmony with, the inter- 
national system of organization, The state has a sur- 
face area of 56,600 square miles, It is divided by the 
Straits of Mackinaw into two irregular peninsulas. The 
lower has sixty-nine counties, of which sixty-five are 
organized; the upper has sixteen counties, of which 
twelve are organized. There are, therefore, in the state, 
eighty-five counties, of which seventy-seven are organ- 
ized on a strictly interdenominational basis, 

Its elective force consists of a president, five vice- 
presidents, and executive board of sixteen members, of 
which five reside in the upper peninsula; recording 
secretary, treasurer, and general secretary and euperin;: 
tendent of work, who is the only salaried officer, and 
whose entire time is devoted to its interests. 

The several leading denomisations are represented in 
its official cast, and over twenty are more or less identi- 
fied with its working plans.. In evéry possible way, we 
seek to make clear that the association is not anti- or un- 
dénominational ; that neither in teaching nor plan is it 
promotive of schism or division in the body of Christ; 
that not in the slightest sense does it seek to influence 
any one’s denominational predilections. Neither does it 
seek to establish an overshadowing ecclesiasticism, and 
become a sort of absorbing organism, gather unto itself 
great dignities and powers. It has no central “ head- 
ship.” nor “authority.” It organizes no churches, and 
can conservé no spiritual results, Its work is for God, 
and t save souls. Its efforts are to build up and 
strengthen churches, Sunday-schools, and every truly 
religious and educative movement. To be specific, we 
may say : ‘ 
ITS OBJECT. 


work in their counties, and co-operate with the general 
secretary and executive board. 3. In each county a 
live organization which shall plant new schools, prompt 
ingathering, secure statistics, and bring Sunday-school 
workers into frequent personal touch with each other, 
and also consider better methods of study, teaching, and 
practical Christian work. 4. City, village, and town- 
ship unions for local work, organizing to reach every 
part of the field, supply its needs, awaken greater in- 
terest in the work of the Sunday-school, and consider 
how best to bring under religious instruction all who are 
without such instruction. 


SPECIAL LINES OF WORK. 
1. Normal.—W e have created a normal department, with 


.| a view of stimulating a deeper interest in the important 


problems of normal study and teacher-training. The 
foundation is well laid, the work has begun, individual 
students are enroling, classes are fornting, the churches 
and schools are realizing the importance of this work, 
and are rallying to its support, and already a few classes 
have graduated and received diplomas. The indications 
are very hopeful along this line. 

2. Home Class.—A widespread and deep interest ie 
been created in favor of this hopeful feature of Sunday- 
school work. We advertise extensively all the home- 
class requisites, keep them for sale, and distribute them. 
Classes are being continually organized, and the results 
are gratifying. It is worthy of general introduction, 

8. Rally Day.—Two years ago, through the influence 
of the chairman of our executive board, Mr. E. A. Hough, 
his own and one other county held a Sunday-school 
rally. The results were so gratifying that last year— 
1893—seven counties held successful rallies. In most of 
these counties the numbers ranged from several to ten 
thousand, and that held in Detroit, September 1, was not 
only deeply impressive, but overwhelmingly successful 
in point of demonstration and parade. Over twenty 





thousand Sunday-school members were in line of march, 


| and forty thousand were massed on Belle Isle in attend- 


1. To unite all evangelical Christians in earnest, ag- | ance at the exercises of the day.* Not only will every 
gressive efforts .to promote the organization, main- | one of these counties repeat “ Rally“Day ”’ this year, but 


tenance, and improvement of Sunday-schools. 
unite churches and Sunday-schools in practical co- 
operative work for the good of the masses, the ingather- | 
ing of stray and absentees, and the moral renovation 
of society. 
ternational associations in representation and evangeli- 


2. To| 


| hand of every scholar ; 
zation, 4. To gaiher full and accurate facts and statis- | 


quite a number of other counties propose to “ rally” 
| also. The leading characteristics of these great days are 
orderly parades, martial music, the stars and stripes | ™ 


floating in the breeze; each school bearing a banner, on 
3. To co-operate with the national and in- 


which is inscribed some scripture; a little flag in the 
sharp, crisp addresses ; a picnic 






The value of these rallies are mainly (1) educatic 
They are mighty object lessons, and make profound jg, 
pressions‘on the thoughtless, Christless masses, , 
Arousement of enthusiasm. The massing and march; 
of men during political campaigns is a wonderful pr. 
moter of political “enthusiasm.” Why not once jn, 
while be as wise as the “children of this world,” and all 
church and Sunday-school workers, regardless of creeds) 
distinctions, mass themselves, show their colors, and |g 
the world know who and what they are? (3) Unifie, 
of our scattered forces. They help us to demonstrate the 
essential unity of God’s people. They promote Chris. 
tian fraternity and fellowship. They go a little way to. 
ward the realization of the Master’s prayer~that “ they 
may be one, as we are.’ 

4. Improved Methods.—We are emphasizing the nee 
of wide-spread “ house-to-house canvass work,” as the 
ultimatum of evangelization ; county and local ‘‘ mission. 
ary work” for organization and Bible distribution; 
‘graded work” in our Sunday-schools ; the “ Loyal Sun, 
day-school Army ” methodsto promote better attendance 
and home study ; and the whole trend of our state, county, 
and local work is to keep abreast with the spirit of the 
times, in the raising of high ideals and standards by 
which to guage our activities. We are endeavoring to 
inspire our Sunday-school teachers with a clearer con. 
ception of the dignity and grandeur of the divine work 
in which they are engaged, thus leading them to mor 
thorough preparation and deeper consecration. 

On the whole, we are hopeful for the future, and en- 
couraged to press forward and perfect our organizations, 
and try to place Michigan in the front rank with our 
sister states in the great work of “ organization for evan- 
gelization,” and the application of aggressive and pro- 
gressive ideas and plans for the upbuilding of the king. 
dom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Our statistics give us a total of 3,380 Protestant Sun- 
day-schools, 44,917 officers and teachers, and a total 
enrolment of 331,000. Our gain during the triennial 
term—schools, 380; officers and teachers, 7,117 ; member. 
ship, 15,000. 

Owosso, Mich. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


RECENT WORKS IN SOCIOLOGY * 


The popular conception of a professor used to be that 
of a retiring and self-absorbed scholar, whose tastes and 
habits alike held him aloof from ordinary human inter- 
ests, and kept him. from feeling more than a mild and 
passionless interest in current problems. But we have 
changed al] that. Professors Ely, Maccunn, Herron, 
and Henderson, whatever their strength or weakness in 
discussion, are men who live in touch with the world 
outside college, and are trying to make themselves felt 
elsewhere than in the class-room. An acrid contempo- 
rary used to describe Professor Ely as “the eminent 
Socialist, who teachés Political Economy in Johns Hop- 
kins University.” Since his transfer to Wisconsin, he 
still keeps his place as the leader of the left wing of the 
Historical School. That is, he is greatly inclined t 
take to heart socialist, criticism of our present social 
order, and to look to the Socialists for suggestions of 
reform. Like all his school, he reacts so strongly against 
the old Jgissez faire theory of the sphere and duties of 
government as to lean the other way. He looks to a0 
extension of the sphere of the state as essential to the 
social reforms we most need. But he is no Socialist, # 
his book on Socialism shows, It is constructed in a 
cordance with Mr, Mill’s saying that you have not al 
swered a man until you have answered the strongest 
possible statement of his case. The first third states the 
case of the Socialist strongly, and even replies to some 
mistaken or invalid objections to his theory. The se 
ond states, with great acumen, the objections to the 
Socialist program. One of these is, that the disco” 





* Socialism: An Examination ot its Nature, its Strength, and » 
Weakness ; with Suggestions for Sucial Reform. By Richard T. o 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy and History in the 
University of Wisconsin. 12mo, pp. xiii, 449. New York : Themas 
Crowell & Co. 50. 

Ethies of Citizenship. By John Maccunn, M.A., Professor of band 
osophy in Upiventty Coliege, Liverpool. 12mo, ” pp. x, 23 % 
York : Maemillan & Co. $1 50. 

The Christian Society. By George D. Herron, D.D., Rand Profests 
= é plied Christianity in lowa College. 12mo, pp. 158. +e 

hicago : Fleming H. RevellCo. $1. 

“ Introduction to the Study of the wi ee Defe ce i 
Delinquent Classes. By Charles Richmor enderon, A 
Assistant Professor of ial Science in the University of ‘ica 
12mo, pp. x, 77. : D.C. Heath & Co. $1 50. 

Business: A Plain Talk with Men and Women who Work. 





dinner, and simple amusements, 


Amos R Wells, Managing Editor of The Golden Ru’e = 1-mv. 
pp. 48 New York aud Cuicagu : Fleming H, Revell Co. © 
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tent we now spread over a great number 
of objects would” be concentrated upon 
one, the all-efficient government. An- 
other is, that the higher forms of human 
activity would’ be rewarded so poorly as 
to suffer, while the lewér would be too 
highly paid. Not enough stress is laid 
upon the relation of individual liberty to 
industrial progress. The contrast of the 
countries in which society is everything, 
with those in which the individual comes 
to his rights, is everywhere a contrast of 
general poverty with large though un- 
equally diffused welfare. In conclusion, 
Professor Ely puts forward his plans of 
Social Reform, all of which look to a 
check on individualism through the ex- 
tension of social influence oraction. One 
of these is the socialization of natural 
monopolies, such as railroads, telegraphs, 
gas and water supply of cities, street cars, 
and the like. On this he always has in- 
sisted, but he does not handle the facts 
with the all-sided knowledge which would 
command respect for his judgment. Thus 
his account of the gas-works controversy 
in Philadelphia is absurdly wide of the 
facts; and @ very strong case might be 
made on the other side from the recent 
history of the water-supply of that city. 
He praises the post-office at the expense 
of the express companies, pointing out 
that the companies and their customers 
use it to ascertain the proper address of 
missent packages. If the companies had 
business enough to have carriers in every 
part of our big cities, who learn the right 
addresses by practice, they would not be 
dependent on the post-office. These cases 
illustrate a notable defect in Professor 
Rly’s treatment of concrete facts. He 
never seems to have gone all round them, 
and to have seen them on every side. 
Professor Maccunn’s Etbics of Citizen- 
ship is notcone-of those handy masuals 
from which a citizen may get a right idea of 
his duties without the trouble of thinking. 
Ivis a stimulative discussion of certain cur- 
rent ideas and tendencies in the light of 
ethical and spiritual principle. Professor 
Maccunn is a keen critic of many ideas 
which find general acceptance on both 
sides ofthe Aulantic. Carlyleand Mazzini 
are the masters whom he most reverences, 
and he describes the latter as “a man who 
was so eager and so resolute to give all 
things to the people, that he had it not in 
him to deny them what, in his heroic 
scheme of life, was the greatest gift of all, 
—the privilege and the obligation to do 
their duty.” He himself thinks the stress 
on rights at the expense of duties has 
created a mental tendency which is urging 
society on to socialism, and he says, “ The 
grievous reflection is that, if such a day 
comes, so much will have been lost in 
the transference, so much of discipline in 
duty and in obedience, so much of habitual 
sympathy and unconstrained, affectionate 
service.” He is not specially an admirer 
of America; and declines to regard us as fur- 
nishing precedents for European imitation. 
Dr. Herron’s little book—The Chris- 
tian Society—consists of the course of 
lectures he gave in Princeton Theological 
Seminary and other places, with one chap- 
ver of earlier date. Like all his works, it 
contains much that is most true and pro- 
found, as in basing true society on sacrifice, 
and insisting that right relations of men 
men are the only guarantee of pros- 
perity. But along with this there is an 
*xtravagance in the indictment of every- 
body and of everything in our social life 
Which really detracts from the effect of 
the message, while meant to emphasize it. 
Dr. Herron mistakes his age. Had he 
lived when Stephen Colwell published New 
Themes for the Protestant Clergy, he might 
ve found a use for so much rancorous ob- 


Oar age is awake, thanks to Colwell and 
his co-workers. What it asks is just dis- 
criminationand wisesuggestion, not whole- 
sale and indiscriminate polemic. If Dr. 
Herron would write one positive book, at- 
tacking nobody, censuring nobody, stating 
his message to his generation, it would be 
werth more than all he has written. 

An Introduction to the Study of the 
Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent 
Classes, by Dr. Henderson, deals chiefly 
with the diseases of the body politic. A 
new science and a vast literature have 
grown up around the care of the delinquent 
and defective classes, and there is need of 
such a book as this to furnish a guide to 
its subdivisions and its authorities.. Dr. 
Henderson writes in a calm, impartial 
spirit,—if anything, does not realize forc- 
ibly enough some of the abuses on which 
he touches. The barrack system of caring 
for children and old people, and the care of 
the poor by public relief out of taxation, are 
instances, In the account of the punish- 
ments of crime, there is nothing said of the 
best of prison systems,—that devised by 
Sir Walter Crofton for Ireland, adopted 
by Denmark, and feebly copied in some 
other places. 

Mr. Wells’s booklet on Business is a 
plea for making every kind of business 
“‘our Father’s business,” by doing it in the 
right spirit and for the right ends. It is 
pithy and pointed, eminently readable, al- 
ways sensible. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Journals published specifically in the 
interests of education no longer have that 
field to themselves. The Forum, Popular 
Science Monthly, and The Atlantic 
Monthly, to say nothing of other periodi- 
cals, are now looked to quite regularly as 
the disseminators of educational literature. 
The Sepjember Century adds to the num- 
ber of current articles in this field. One 
by Dr. J. M. Rice, well known by his 
studies of the American public schools, 
describes “School Excursions in Ger- 
many.” The author was himself a guest 
at an excursion made by the teachers and 
pupils of the Pedagogical Seminary at 
Jena, in 1898. In America, at least, 
travel has not.come to be recognized so 
widely as it might be as an educational 
resource, and Dr. Rice’s article may prove 
a stimulué in that direction, The other 
paper is by Jacob A. Riis, who is well 
known by his studies of tenement-house 
life in New York. His subject is “ Play- 
grounds for City Schools.” His particular 
proposition is that every city school 
should be surrounded by an attractive 
park, open at ali hours, and fitted with 
simple gymnastic apparatus. The illus- 
trations portray the direful lack of neces- 
sary open spaces for fresh air and exercise 
in connection with the public schools of 
New York. The children are compelled, 
at recess, to huddle in narrow gas-lit halls, 
or go out upon the streets. Mr. Riis’s 
article, if not strictly pedagogical, is phil- | ————__ 
anthropic and humanitarian. 
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3 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull ‘ 


tells how an eminently successful su 
intendent actually did his work. 

story of his ingenious methods, tireless 
activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 
tions of every live superintendent. 


This book enters into a full and practical 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 
It answers clearly and positively 
hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 


absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 
Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings tothe present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 
and auxiliaries. 
che purposes, true position, and the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 
Price, $1.50. 

At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 
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DO YOU KNOW | 
ABOUT THE 
Bible Student’s Reading Guild? 


Its work embraces a four years’ course of reading 
in and about the Bible, under four prineipal sub- 
jects, viz. : The Life of Christ, The Foreshodowings of 
- ¢ Chhriat (Old Testament History and i Prophecy 

he Founding of the Christian Church, 


Fs hawee 
Subject for October, 1894,to June, 1895. the Lire or 
THE CHRIST, Sunday-sehoo! teachers using the |n- 
ternational lessons will find thecourse very helpful. 
The required books are as follows : 
Por or kground, 
In the Time of Jesus, Seidel. 
Sketches of Jewirh Social Life, Edersheim. 
Por Narrative and Comment, 
Harmony of the ls, Stevens end Burton. 
The Life of Christ, Hanna. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, 
By IRA D. SANKEY. 
$20 per 100, not prepaid. 35e.each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 E. Sth St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The New Child’s Bible. 
“SACRED PICTURES AND THEIR TEACHINGS.” 


400 fine Engravings ; 20 pages of Great Master- 
pieces in the original colors. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates. for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These postage : 


ONE COPY, otfe year,....cccccccccncsebecerarcersersseeseesHl 50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, ful) payment 
in advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or om set of teachers, or ot scholars, 
will supplied with as mpeny copies as may be de- 
sired, at the fullowing yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or niore copies in a package to one address, 
B® cents . A package thus sent is addr 
one son only, and no Dames can be written or 
printed 


on the separate papers. 

he pa) for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
© to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 
The rs for a club shousa all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
package cl Ug ae pans accordingly. This gepites to 
age ciubs at y cents per copy, to the extent 
may be divided into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 
additional, will be 
for inaclubof either 
e e free copies for peckage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 
dditions may be made at ong time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

a pronermonese share of the yearly club rate. 
is that are open during only a portion of the 
‘ear, ~y 4 subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ir. can have the address changed 
thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
this privilege, but can havea copy transferred 
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we to a * rate address at the rate of 
one cet per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
ption, when it has over six monthgsto run, When 
has but s!x months or less to run, the cost to cha mY 
-five cents to the end of the subscri . If 
einb subscriber intends to change his or her 
afew weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 
8u bers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not my by: post- 
to which they wish it sent. but also the one to 
h it has been sent, A]! addresses should include 
county and state, 
fa club subscription is renewed by some other 
fon than the one who sent the yereee subscript 
yewe will oblige the lisher by stating that 
he yy ed for takes the place of the one 


last year by 
will not be sent to anv subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 

pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 


tebekest of the subscription, Renewals should 
be made early. 


copies of any one issue of the to en- 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
mytrtenanked In tae Galera Powat G 
countries emt rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 


8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 

jim nyt eta be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 


singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred 


&u rs. 

Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 er Row, London, E. C,, will rezeive yearly 
or 
Pibecribers. 


y¥ subscriptions at the above rates, the 
mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
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MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each 
— of None-Such Mince Meat. 
° 


r sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the Noné-Such. 


MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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WAZSCV.S 91.25 SORES SAMPLE CARDS 15 STYLES 
WCTS. AL YOUR STATIONERS OR Bk MAIL POST PAID, 


TADELLA PEN C2 74 Si Av. NEW YORK 
—— denen 
Simplex 
Printer 


100 copies of 
any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 





SECRETARIES. 

The “SIMPLEX” is the 
easiest, cleanest, best, and | 
cheapest duplicating process | 
ever invented. Its work is | 
an exact fac-simile of the 
original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, 
always ready , and willsave its cost | 
over and again in sending out } 
notices. It costs but little ($3 to $r0). 
Send for circulars, LAWTON &Co,, 

20 Vesey St., New York. 


Using toe Popole writing paper— 
BOSTO LINEN? It is made in 
a variety of styles and finishes, Send 
four cents for samples. 


Saml.Ward Co., ton, Mass. | 
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For the Baby 


A meal possessing all the nutri- 
tious propertics of mother’s milk, 
and free from any of the farina- 
ceous and injurious matters which 
abound in infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


is by far the best for hand-fed in 
fants ; invaluable in cholera-infan- 
tum and teething. It promotes a 
healthy growth, a full development, 
and a vigorous constitution. A per- 
| fect nutrient for Invalids, Convales- 





cents and the Aged. 
Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed free to any ress upon 


} DOLIBER-GOODALE CO. Bestn Mas, 
Whitman’s Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers, 


Keep the throat moist and voice clear. Mailed for 25c, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Price, Designs, and 
Our Guide, “How to 
Paper, and Economy 


Colorings. 
in HomeDecorations” 
mailed free with sam- 


OLD PAPERS, 5c. per roll and upwards, 

We are the largest dealers of Wail Papers in the 
U. S., and can save you 50 per cent, on ev roll of 
paper you buy of us, Ifin want of Wall Papers, 
send 10cents to pay postage on sw of 
sam ples. e good Agent or Paper Tr wanted 
in each town to sel) from sample books, Price $1.00. 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 
614-616 8.20thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPECIAL 


offer to Church Workers! J. B. 


CRITERION & PARABOLON MAGIC LANTERNS. Catalogs free. 


WORTH REPEATING 


AL-~MUGHNI. 


{From “ Pearls of the Faith,” by Edwin Arnold.) 


He is sufficient, and He makes sufiice ; 
Praise thus again thy Lord, mighty and wise 


God is enough! Thou who in hope and fea; 

Toilest through desert-sands of life, sore trieg 
Climb trustful over Death’s black ridge, for neg 
The bright wellsshine ; thou wilt be satistieg, 





God doth suffice' On, thou, the patient one, 





COLT & CO., New York, Manufacturers of 





PAINTED Post, N. Y:, Aug. 16, 1894, 
Mr. L, P. FRinx, 
| 551 Pearl St., New Y ork. 
DEAR SiR: 
The Frink chandelier, with silver-plated cor- 
rugated glass reflector, surpassed my expectations, 
T had seen qther attempts at lighting with oll, and 
was disgusted, This one reflector light« completety 
the Painted Post Baptist Church with a soft brilliancy 
that is perfectly delightful. I have never seen the 
ual of this reflector, neither did I believe such 
itfumination possible with an oil mechanism of any 
description. neerely yours, 
C. G. DiLwortTnh, Pastor 
Baptist Church. 
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27 SUDBURY S8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send fc. stamp for 100- 

new 100-page 








Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
~ Pews and Opera Chairs. 


S.C. SMALL & co.. 26 Bromfield St.. Boston. Mass. 


‘CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
| Furnitare. Pulpita. Chairs, etc. 


| GRO. D. SWAN. successor to BaxTHR C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street. Phila... Pa. 





HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 



















Who puteest faith in him, and none beside J 
Bear yet thy load; under the setting sun’ 

The glad tents gleam ; thou wilt be saiistiej, 
By God’s gold Afternoon ! e ye shall . 

Man is fo loss except be live ant ht, “a 
And help his fellow to be firm aa brave, 

Faithful and patient; then the restful night; 

Al-Mughni! best Rewarder! we 
Endure; putting our trust in thee, 
NATURE’S MOST INVINCIBLE 
CREATURES. 
(Dr. Eugene Murray Aaron, in the Scientific 
American. 

We are apt to consider ourselves the J 
most poweriul and all-conquering mem. 
bers of the animal world; and next to y 
we range such creatures as the lion, tiger, 
grizzly bear, and elephant, as capable of J 
maintaining their own aguinst all comer 
in. an opén hand-to-hand or mouth-to 
mouth fight. Yet in doing so we er 
greatly, simply because we consider 
mere bigness or muscular force, forgetting 
the energy and the intellectual powen 
that make one of nature’s tiny creatures, * 
when combined in the vast numbers in return¢ 
which they are always found, by far the laden’ \ 
most formidable animal force known on cal ing 
land, Therefore, when the question is the ey 
put to us, ““ Which do you consider the value, 
most resistless of all animals?” it is by the 
always safe to reply that, if warlike mani ante!” 
festations are referred to, the soldier or lection 
driver ants are far and away the most ter to be « 
ribly invincible creatures with which we gather 
can be brought in contact. a day | 

Monsieur Coillard,a French missionay retreat 
in the Barotse Valley of South Centnl bered 1 
Africa, thus writes of these terrors there: in a be 
**One sees them busy in innumerable bat lecting 
talions, ranked and disciplined, winding placed 
along like a broad black ribbon of watered was h 
silk, Whence come they? Where ar “tar | 
they going? Nothing can stop them, nor very ti 
can any object change their route, If it next 1 
is an inanimate object, they turn it aside night 
and pass on; if it is living, they assail it rind : { 
venomously, crowding oné on top of the banan 
other to the attack, while the main army about 
passes on, businesslike and silent. Is the no tra 
obstacle a trench, or a stream of water! with 
Then they form themselves at its edge ceilin; 
into a compact mass. Is this a deliberat late, « 
ing assembly? Probably, for soon the ends 
mass stirs and moves on, crosses the trench clean 
or stream, continues in its incessant and been 
mysterious march, A multitude of thes floor 
soldiers are sacrificed for the common partic 
good, and these legions, which know not ried a 
what it is to be beaten, pass over the left w 
corpses of these victims to their destins Th 
tion,” ing n 

Against these tiny enemies no man, nor but 1 
band of men, no lion or tiger, nor even 4 and f 
herd of elephants, can do anything but diam 
hurriedly get out of theway. Among the an in 
Barotse natives a favorite form of capital in my 
punishment is to coat the victim with and | 
grease and throw him before the advancing beet! 
army of soldier ants. The quickness with as en 
which the poor wretch is dispatched is the 
marvelous when it.is considered that each thore 
ant egn do nothing more than merely ever 
tear out a small particle of flesh and cary 
it off. Yetin a surprisingly short time the 
writhing victim will have been chan 
into axkeleton of clean and polished bone The 
that will make the trained anatomist = 
envious, 

All are familiar with the tales of bor Th 
these armies of ants enter a tropical villagt first 
and take entire possession of it, driving ™ some 
inhabitants out in terror, and at last, 10 * whor 
few hours or a day or two, abandoning 4 OU 
cleaner than the arts of the most orderly frien 
housekeeper could ever make it. The this 
are not travelers’ tales. The most ¢! ever 
pen must fail to give an adequate ides lakiy 
the uninitiated of just how thorough nece 
searching these creatures are in ridding ® thro 
house of every bit of animal or v thin 
matter in it. Perhaps, however, the mi Kets 
ration of the following bit of personal & * pe 
perience may help to illustrate it. fore 
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returned from a day’s tramp in the hills, 
laden with trophies in the shape of tropi- 
cal insects, some of them, perhaps, new to 
the eyes of scientists, and all of certain 
value, when I was called out of my house 
by the ery, “The driver ants, the driver 
ante!” Hastily placing most of my col- 
lections in glass jars and tin boxes, so as 
to be out of the reach of the invaders, and 
gathering such clothes as I would need for 
a day or two, I made'a rather undignified 
reweat. After I had done so, | remem- 
bered that I had left some rare bees pinned 
in a box that was in the pocketof my col- 
lecting coat; but, as the coat had been 
placed in a strong chest, and this chest 
was heavily scented with naphthalin, or 
“tar camphor,” and the lid fitted down 
very tight, I felt that they were safe. The 
next morning when I went back, after a 
night spent in my hammock in a tama- 
rind tree, I found that of a bunch of 
bananas, consisting of a thick stem and 
about a hundred.of the fruit, there was 
no trace whatever, save the dangling string 
with which it had been hung from the 
ceiling ; and not a vestige of bread, choco- 
late, coffee, and other eatable odds and 
ends could be found on the thoroughly- 
cleaned shelves on which some food bad 
been left. Even the cracks between the 
floor boards had been cleaned out, the 
particles of edible matter having been car- 
ried away or devoured, and the mere dust 
left where it could easily be swept away. 

_ This was not so bad, for a good clean- 
ing never hurts a house in the tropics; 
but when I came to examine my chest, 
and found that a hole quite two inches in 
diameter had been torn in one end through 
4n inch board of hard wood, that the box 
in my coat pocket had also been pierced, 
and every one of the pins on which my 
beetles had been arranged stood in place 
“empty and clean as when taken out of 
the paper, I had a better idea of the 
thoroughness of these tiny scavengers than 
ever before, 





THE AWKWARD AGE. 


(From “ Bits of Talk about Home Matters,” by Helen 
Hunt Jackson. } 


The expression defines itself. At the 
"st sound of the words, we all think of 
“me one unhappy soul we know just now, 
whom they suggest. Nobody is ever with- 
at least one brother, sister, cousin, or 
am on hand, who is straggling through 
's social slough of despond ; ahd nobody 
co Will be, so long as the world goes on 
aking it for granted that the slough is a 
nity. and that the road must go 
rough it. Nature never meant any such 
ng. Now and then she blunders or 
Rete thwarted of her intent, and tarns ont 
* Person who is awkward, hopelessly and 














clumsy together, and it is hard to fancy 
them trunsiated to the spiritual world 
without too much elbow and ankle. How- 
ever, these are rare cases, and come in 
under the Jaw of variation. 

But an awkward age,—a necessary crisis 
or stage of uncouthness, through which all 
human beings must pass,—Nature was in- 
capable of such a conception; law has no 

lace for it; developmeéut does not know 
it; instinct revolts from it; and maw is 
the only aniyaal who has bees silly and 
wrong-h®aded enough to stumble into it. 
The explanation and the remedy are so 
simple, so.close at hand, that we have not 
seen them. The whole thing lies in a nut- 
shell. 

Where does this abnormal, uncomfort- 
able period come in? Between childhood, 
we say, aud maturity; it is the transition 
from one to the other. When human be- 
ings, then, are neither boys nor men, girls 
nor women, they must be for a few years 
anomalous creatures, must they? We 
might, perhaps, fidd a uame for the indi- 
vidual in this condition as well as for the 
condition. We must look to Du Ohaillu 
for it, if we do; but it is too serious a dis- 
tress to make light of, even for a moment. 
We have all felt it, and we know how it 
feels; we all see it every day, and we 
know how it looks, 

What is it which the child has and the 
adult loses, from the lugs of which comes 
this total change of behavior? Or is it 
something which the adult has and the 
child had not? It is both; and until the 
loss and the gain, the new and the old, 
are permanently separated and balanced, 
the awkward age lasts. Thechild was over- 
looked, contradicted, thwarted, snubbed, 
insulted, whipped; not constantly, not 
often,—in many cases, thank God, very 
seldom. But the liability was there, and 
he knew it; he never forgot it, if you 
did» One burn is enough to make fire 
dreaded. The adult, once fairly recog- 
nized as adult, is not overlooked, con- 
tradicted, thwarted, snubbed, insulted, 
whipped; at least, not with impunity. To 
this gratifying freedom, these comfortable 
exemptions, when they are once estab- 
lished in our belief, we adjust ourselves, 
and grow contentedly Op emgpes 
To the other régime while we were yet 
children, we also somewhat adjusted our- 
selves, were tolerably well-behaved, and 
made the best of it. But who could bear 
a mixture of both? What genius could 
rise superior to it, could be itself, sur- 
rounded by such uncertainties? 

No wonder that your son comes into the 
room with a confused expression of un- 
comfortable pain on every feature, when 
he does not in the least know whether he 
will be recognized as a gentleman, or 
overlooked as a little boy. No wonderhe 
sits down in his chair with movements 





jack-knives, when he is thinking that per- 
haps there may be some reason why he 
should not take that particular chair, and 
that, if there is, he will be ordered up. 

No wonder that your tall daughter 
turns red, stammers, and says foolish 
things on being courteously spuken to by 
strangers at dinner, when she is afraid 
that she may be sharply contradicted or 
interrupted, and remembers that day be- 
fore yesterday she was told that children 
should be seen and not beard. i 

I knew a very clever girl, who had the 
misfortune to look at fourteen as if she 
were twenty. At home she was the shyest 
and most awkward of creatures; away 
from her mother and sisters she was selt- 

d and charming. She said to me, 
once, ‘‘Oh! I have such a splendid time 
away from home. I'm so tall, everybody 
thinks I am grown up, and everybody is 
civil to me.” 

I know, also, a man of superb physique, 
charming temperament, and uncbmmon 
talent, who is to this day—and he is 
twenty-five years old—nervous and ill at 
ease ih talking with strangers, in the 
presence of his own family. e hesitates, 
stammers, and never does justice to his 
thoughts. He says that he believes he 
shall never be free from.this distress; he 
cannot escape from the recollectiéns of the 
years between fourteen and twenty, during 
which he was so ene snubbed 
that his mother’s parlor was to him worse 
than the chambers of the Inquisition, 
He knows that he is now sure of cour- 
teous treatment; that his friends are all 
proud of him; but the old cloud will 
never entirely disappear. Something has 
been lost which can never be regained. 
And the loss is not his alone, it is theirs 
too; they are all poorer for life, by reason 
of the unkind days which are gone. 

This, then, is the explanation of the 
awkward age. I am not afraid of any dis- 
sent from my definition of the source 
whence its misery springs. Everybody’s 
consciousness bears witness. Everybody 
knows, in the bottom of his heart, that, 
however much may be said about the 
change of voice, the thinness of cheeks, 
the sharpness of arms, the sudden length 
in legs and lack of length in trousers and 
frocks,—all these had nothing to do with 
the real misery. The real misery was 
simply and solely the horrible feeling of 
not belonging anywhere; not knowing 
what a moment might bring forth in the 
way of treatment from others; never being 
sure which impulse it would be safer to 
follow, to retreat or to advance, to — 
or to be silent, and often overwhelmed 
with unspeakable mortification at the re- 
buff of the one or the censure of the other. 
Oh! how dreadful it all was! How dread- 
ful it all ia, even to remember! It would 
be malicious even to refer to it, except to 


ver awkward; body and soul are | suggestive of nothing but rheamatiom and point out the cure. 
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The cure is plain. [t needs no experi- 
ment to test it. Merely to mention it 
ought to be enough. If human beings 
are so awkward at this unhappy age, and 
so unhappy at this awkward age, sim- 
ply because they do not know whether 
they are to be treated as children or as 
adults, suppose we make a rule that chil- 
dren are always to be treated, in point of 
courtesy, as if they were adults? Then 
this awkward age—this period of transi- 
tion from an atmosphere of, to say the 
least, negative rudeness to one of gracious 
polite isappears. There cannot be 
a crisis of readjustment of social relations: 
there is no possibility of such a feeling; 
it would be hard to explain to a young 
person what it meant. Now and then we 
see a young man or young woman who 
has never known it. They are usually 
only children, and are commonly spoken 
of as wonders. I know such a boy to-day. 
At seventeen he measures six feet in 
height; he has the feet and the hands of 
a still larger man; and he comes of a 
blood which had far more strength than 

race. But his manner is, and always has 

en, sweet, gentle, composed,—the very 
ideal of grave, tender, frank young man- 
hood. People say, “‘ How strange! He 
never seemed to have any awkward age 
at all.” It would have been stranger if 
he had. Neither his father nor his mother 
ever departed for an instant, in their rela- 
tions with him, from the laws of courtesy 
and kindliness of demeanor which gov- 
erned their relations with others. 

He knew but one atmosphere, and that 
a genial one, from his babyhood up; and 
in and of this atmosphere has grown up a 
sweet, strong, pure soul, for which the 

uiet, ee manner is but the fit- 

ng garb. 

This is part of the kingdom that cometh 
unobserved. In this kingdom we are all 
to be kings and priests, if we choose; and 
all its ways are pleasantness. But we are 
not ready for it ‘til we have become 

ceable and easy to be entreated, and 
me Jearned to undérstand why it was 
that one day, when Jesus called his disci- 
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returned from a day’s tramp in the hills, 
laden with trophies in the shape of tropi- 
cal insects, some of them, perhaps, new to 
the eyes of scientists, and all of certain 
value, when I was called out of my house 
by the cry, “The driver ants, the driver 
ants!” Hastily placing most of my col- 
lections in glass jars and tin boxes, so as 
to be out of the reach of the invaders, and 
gathering such clothes as I would need for 
a day or two, I made‘a rather undignified 
reweat. After I had done so, I remem- 
bered that I had left some rare bees pinned 
in a box that was:in the pocket of my col- 
lecting coat; but, as the coat had been 
placed in a strong chest, and this chest 
was heavily scented with naphthalin, or 
“tar camphor,” and the lid fitted down 
very tight, I felt that they were safe. The 
next morning when I went back, after a 
night spent in my hammock in a tama- 
rind tree, I found that of a bunch of 
bananas, consisting of a thick stem and 
about a hundred.of the fruit, there was 
no trace whatever, save the dangling string 
with which it had been hung from the 
ceiling ; and not a vestige of bread, choco- 
late, coffee, and other eatable odds and 
ends could be found on the thoroughly- 
cleaned shelves on which some food had 
been left. Even the cracks between the 
floor boards had been cleaned out, the 
particles of edible matter having been car- 
ried away or devoured, and the mere dust 
left where it could easily be swept away. 

_ This was not so bad, for a good clean- 
ing never hurts a house in the tropics; 
but when I came to examine my chest, 
and found that a hole quite two inches in 
diameter had been torn in one end through 
4n inch board of hard wood, that the box 
in my coat_pocket had also been pierced, 
and every one of the pins on which my 
beetles had been arranged stood in place 
a empty and clean as when taken out of 
the paper, I had a better idea of the 
thoroughness of these tiny scavengers than 
ever before, 





THE AWKWARD AGE. 


[From “ Bits of Talk about Home Matters,” by Helen 
Hunt Jackson. } 


The expression defines itself. At the 
first sound of the words, we all think of 
“me one unhappy soul we know just now, 
whom they suggest. Nobody is ever with- 
- at least one brother, sister, cousin, or 
> 9m on hand, who is struggling through 

's social slough of despond ; ahd nobody 
oan Will be, so long as the world goes on 
taking it for granted that the slough is a 
renamed) and that the road must go 
‘ Tough it. Nature never meant any such 

ng. Now and then she blunders or 
kets thwarted of her intent, and tarns ont 
* Person who is awkward, hopeleasiv an’ 
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clumsy together, and it is hard to fancy 
them translated to the spiritual world 
without too much elbow and ankle. How- 
ever, these are rare cases, and come in 
under the Jaw of variation. 

But anawkward age,—a necessary crisis 
or stage of uncouthness, through which all 
human beings must pass,—Nature was in- 
capable of such a conception; law has no 

lace for it; developmeut does not know 
it; instinct revolts from it; and man is 
the only aniyal who has beea silly and 
wrong-h@aded enough to stumble into it. 
The explanation and the remedy are so 
simple, so.close at hand, that we have not 
seen them. The whole thing liesin a nut- 
shell. 

Where does this abnormal, uncomfort- 
able period come in? Between childhood, 
we say, and maturity; it is the transition 
from one to the other. When human be- 
ings, then, are neither boys nor men, girls 
nor women, they must be for a few years 
anomalous creatures, must they? We 
might, perhaps, fidd a uame for the indi- 
vidual in this condition as well as for the 
condition. We must look to Du Ohaiilu 
for it, if we do; but it is too serious a dis- 
tress to make light of, even for a moment. 
We have all felt it, and we know how it 
feels; we all see it every day, and we 
know how it looks, 

What is it which the child has and the 
adult loses, from the loss of which comes 
this total change of behavior? Or is it 
something which the adult has and the 
child had not? Itis both; and until the 
loss and the gain, the new and the old, 
are permanently separated and balanced, 
the awkward age lasts. Thechild was over- 
looked, contradicted, thwarted, snubbed, 
insulted, whipped; not constantly, not 
often,—in many cases, thank God, very 
seldom. But the liability was there, and 
he knew it; he never forgot it, if you 
did» One burn is enough to make fire 
dreaded. The adult, once fairly recog- 
nized as adult, is not overlooked, con- 
tradicted, thwarted, snubbed, insulted, 
whipped; at least, not with impunity. To 
this gratifying freedom, these comfortable 
exemptions, when they are once estab- 
lished in our belief, we adjust ourselves, 
and grow contentedly oo 
To the other régime while we were yet 
children, we also somewhat adjusted our- 
selves, were tolerably well-behaved, and 
made the best of it. But who could bear 
a mixture of both? What genius could 
rise superior to it, could be itself, sur- 
rounded by such uncertainties? 

No wonder that your son comes into the 
room with a confused expression of un- 
comfortable pain on every feature, when 
he does not in the least know whether he 
will be recognized as a gentleman, or 
overlooked as a little boy. No wonderhe 
sits down in his chair with movements 


jack-knives, when he is thinking that per- 
haps there may be some reason why he 
should not take that particular chair, and 
that, if there is, he will be ordered up. 

No wonder that your tall daughter 
turns red, stammers, and says foolish 
things on being courteously spuken to by 
strangers at dinner, when she is afraid 
that she may be sharply contradicted or 
interrupted, and remembers that day be- 
fore yesterday she was told that children 
should be seen and not heard. i 

I knew a very clever girl, who had the 
misfortune to look at fourteen as if she 
were twenty. At home she was the shyest 
and most awkward of creatures; away 
from her mother and sisters she was selt- 
possessed and charming. She said to me, 
once, ‘‘Oh! I have such a splendid time 
away from home. I'm so tall, everybody 
thinks I am grown up, and everybody is 
civil to me.” 

I know, also, a man of superb physique, 
charming temperament, and uncommon 
talent, who is to this day—aud he is 
twenty-five years old—nervous and ill at 
ease ih talking with strangers, in the 
presence of hisown family. He hesitates, 
étammers, and never does justice to his 
thoughts, He says that he believes he 
shall never be free from this distress; he 
cannot escape from the recollections of the 
years between fourteen and twenty, during 
which he was so oe ponmagey | snubbed 
that his mother’s parlor was to him worse 
than the chambers of the Inquisition. 
He knows that he is now sure of cour- 
teous treatment; that his friends are all 
proud of him; but the oid cloud will 
never entirely disappear. Something has 
been lost which can never be regained. 
And the loss is not his alone, it is theirs 
too; they are all poorer for life, by reason 
of the unkind days which are gone. 

This, then, is the explanation of the 
awkward age. I am not afraid of any dis- 
sent from my definition of the source 
whence its misery springs. Everybody’s 
consciousness bears witness. Everybody 
knows, in the bottom of his heart, that, 
however much may be said about the 
change of voice, the thinnexs of cheeks, 
the sharpness of arms, the sudden length 
in legs and lack of length in trousers and 
frocks,—all these had nothing to Go with 
the real misery. The real misery was 
simply and solely the horrible feeling of 
not belonging anywhere; not knowing 
what a moment might bring forth in the 
way of treatment from others; never being 
sure which impulse it would be safer to 
follow, to retreat or to advance, to oo 
or to be silent, and often overwhelmed 
with unspeakable mortification at the re- 
buff of the one or the censure of the other. 
Oh! how dreadful it all was! How dread- 
ful it all is, even to remember! It would 
| be malicious even to refer to it, except to 





ver awkward; body and soul are | suggestive of nothing but rheumatism and | point out the cure. 
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The cure is plain. [t needs no experi- 
ment to test it. Merely to mention it 
ought to be enough. If human beings 
are so awkward at this unhappy age, and 
so unhappy at this awkward age, sim- 
ply because they do not know whether 
they are to be treated as children or as 
adults, suppose we make a rule that chil- 
dren are always to be treated, in point of 
courtesy, as if they were adults? Then 
this awkward age—this period of transi- 
tion from an atmosphere of, to say the 
least, negative rudeness to one of gracious 
politeness—disappears. There cannot be 
a crisis of readjustment of social relations: 
there is no possibility of such a feeling; 
it would be hard to explain to a young 
person what it meant. Now and then we 
see a young man or young woman who 
has never known it. They are usually 
only children, and are commonly spoken 
of as wonders. I know such a boy to-day. 
At seventeen he measures six feet in 
height; he has the feet and the hands of 
a still larger man; and he comes of a 
blood which had far more strength than 

race. But his manner is, and alwayshas 
ioe. sweet, gentle, composed,—the very 
ideal of grave, tender, frank young man- 
hood. People say, “‘ How strange! He 
never seemed to have any awkward age 
at all.” It would have been stranger if 
he had. Neither his father nor his mother 
ever departed for an instant, in their rela- 
tions with him, from the laws of courtesy 
and kindliness of demeanor which gov- 
erned their relations with others. 

He knew but one atmosphere, and that 
a genial one, from his babybood up; and 
in and of this atmosphere has grown up a 
sweet, strong, pure soul, for which the 
quiet, self-possessed manner is but the fit- 
ting garb. 

This is part of the kingdom that cometh 
unobserved. In this kingdom we are all 
to be kings and priests, if we choose; and 
all its ways are pleasantness. But we are 
not ready for it till we have become 

aceable and easy to be entreated, and 

ave Jearned to understand why it was 
that one day, when Jesus called his disci- 
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